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BY DEAN JENNINGS — 


Man in A 





Here’s a thumbnail profile that you'll want to reed aad rand agai 














® He is the most powerful man in America. 
Like most people with great wealth and influence, he is a behind-the- 


He 


scenes figure who shuns publicity and is embarrassed if he is in 
the spotlight. 

has enormous wealth, but still lives quietly and inexpensively. 
Indeed, the experts who surround him are often ashamed of how 
much they spend by contrast. This man is extremely modest, | 
and often does not realize the full extent of his power over in- 
dustry and government. On the other hand, he said he was not 
surprised when the Navy went to him for advice in the recent — 
B-36 controversy. 


He owns two of the largest power companies in the world outright, — 


and he has a financial finger in virtually every large corporation 
in the United States. He has been quietly buying up govern- © 
ment bonds for years: Right now, representatives of seve 

foreign governments are spending huge sums persuading him to 
make some of his investments in Europe or to get him there per- — 
sonally so he’ll spend his dollars on the spot. 


He admits a little sheepishly that he played along with Al Capone — 


and other gangsters for quite awhile during prohibition because 
he thought they were glamorous figures. But when Capone got ~ 
too big, he quit him. Actually, he has never been in serious con- 
flict with the law. 


He is proud of his humble beginnings, even of the fact that he only 


went to school for eight years. With all his money, he doesn’t 
care for lavish entertainment, but prefers the movies. He 
admits, a little shamefacedly, that he spends more at the race 
tracks than on the legitimate theater or other amusements. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt thought so much of this man that, during his 


He 


terms of office, he consulted him 27 times. 

is not listed in Who’s Who and does not want to be. He is 
married and has one child. He smokes and drinks a good deal, 
and is addicted to good-natured cussing. He has only one car, 
an inexpensive make, and likes to drive it himself. His wife has 
a reputation as a wonderful cook, but she is much happier over 
her reputation as the best-dressed woman in the world. 


It is said that he has more money than the Aga Khan, the Rocke- 


fellers and the Duponts combined, but even he does not know 
how much he has. A few times he has bypassed the political 
machines he controls, and has put his own personal choices into 
the Senate and the House of Representatives. It is said that he 
can arrange the election of any man he wants in office, but he 
is cynical about that and finds it hard to believe. 


President Truman called on him just the other day, and spent half 


an hour appealing to-him for help on a critical national problem. 
5 








He is awkward in such a situation, and tries not to be obvious 
with his power. 


— he is the most powerful man in America. 
ci 


CHIPS FROM HOLLYWOOD 





@ A FIM PRODUCER was going around the studios one day when he saw 
a face he didn’t know. 

“Are you on our staff?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir. Your brother engaged me.” 

“Is that so? What do you do?’ 

“I’m a writer.” 

“A writer, did you say?” he asked suspiciously. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“All right—spell something.” 


@ A WELL-KNOWN REPORTER was engaged by a Hollywood producer as 
technical adviser in a drama of newspaper life. He watched in amazement, 
says Printer’s Ink, as reporters, true to movie tradition, rushed about 
waving galley proofs, telling the editors to stop the presses and so on. 
He protested and was overruled. “They look more impressive that way.” 
said the movie producer. 

The newspaperman sat silent and collected his $25 a day plus expenses. 
But when at length he noticed that the name of an editor was lettered on 
the wrong side of a glass panel, he mustered up his courage and pointed 
out the error. 

As workmen changed the door, the producer was heard speaking to the 
director. “Where did we get this guy?” he was demanding. “Why, he’s 
invaluable!” 

—Dorothea Maringas 
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Your Diseases: 
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Research scientists may be on the threshold of one 
of the most dramatic discoveries in medical history 


@ suPPOSE your doctor could 
warn you—in advance—when a 
particular disease was likely to 
strike you. 

With such advance notice, you 
would be able to take all- possible 
precautions to evade the attack. 
Or, if it were inescapable, you 
would be ready to seek early treat- 
ment to minimize the illness. Such 
an amazing forewarning against a 
specific disease would be a tremen- 
dous advantage in your fight for 
health. . 

Right now in research centers 
scattered throughout the nation, 
doctors are working urgently 
toward this end. These doctors 
know that the same disease germ 
may attack two men—yet one man 
will succumb and the other escape 
scot-free. They know, from autcp- 
sies, that 9 out of every 10 of us 
has at one time been invaded by 


tuberculosis—yet why do some of 
us fall desperately ill and others 
never know the disease has threat- 
ened us? These doctors want to 
learn: What is it in your physical 
and chemical makeup that predis- 
poses you to a specific disease? They 
want to know what diseases you, as 
an individual, must be alerted to. 

To this end they have taken 
multi-angle photographs of thou- 
sands of sick people. They have 
measured these patients like over- 
meticulous tailors. They have sub- 
jected them to barrages of chem- 
ical tests. 

What have they found out? 

Most of the work has been done 
trying to identify the type of person 
who is especially susceptible to 
polio. Dr. George Draper, Medical 
Director of the Burke Foundation 
in White Plains, has spent many 
years on this problem. Now when 
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Draper finally worked out his de- 
scription of the typical polio victim, 
it turned out to be a pat descrip- 
tion of the Eskimo. This looked 
like failure—for doctors have rare- 
ly ever heard of a case of polio 
among the Eskimos. 

But last summer Draper was 
proved suddenly and tragically cor- 
rect. At Chesterfield inlet—about 
1,000 miles north of Winnipeg, 
Canada—lived 275 Eskimos. Here 
polio struck. The epidemic ran 
through the population like a 
mse Fourteen Eskimos died, 39 
became paralyzed, and at least half 
of the population developed symp- 
toms of poliomyelitis! 

To grasp the viciousness with 
which the disease ravaged the com- 
munity, apply the same percentages 
to an average American city with 
a population of 150,000. It would 
mean that in 10 days 7,500 people 
would die, 21,000 would be per- 
manently paralyzed, 75,000 would 
be laid up with milder forms of the 
disease. 

Further, the Canadian outbreak, 
hitting at all age levels equally, 
indicated, according to Dr. J. D. 
Adamson, Director of the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba’s Medical School, 
“an absence of immunity in the 
whole population.” Dr. Adamson, 
who was sent to investigate the 
epidemic, noted the strong resem- 
blance between the Eskimos and 
Draper’s “polio-susceptibles.” He 
concluded: “The abnormal suscep- 
tibility of the Eskimo gives surpris- 
ing support to Draper’s thesis.” 

From another and _ unrelated 
quarter came further evidence. In 
a series of experiments as to the 
correlation between the five blood 
types and those cases of polio which 
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went into the paralytic stage, Dr. 
Claus Jungblut found the children 
of one blood group—A*—to be just 
about twice as susceptible as other 
children. 

Dr. Draper’s amazing work on 
polio-susceptibility began back in 
the 1916 epidemic of polio. Draper, 
a young physician who had been 
researching in poliomyelitis at the 
new Rockefeller Institute Hospital, 
was appointed by the New York 
State Board of Health to take 
charge of the severe epidemic that 
was ravaging Long Island. With 
transportation, assistants and: hous- 
ing at his disposal, the lanky young 
doctor set up headquarters on the 
Island for the duration of the epi- 
demic, in the course of which time 
he personally visited every case of 
polio. 

But something puzzled young 
Draper. Frequently, after entering 
a house and having his first look 
at the patient, he got the distinct 
impression that he had seen the 
sick child before. Just as frequent- 
ly, after mentioning it ta the par- 
ents of the victim, he would be 
assured that he was in error and 
that this was his first visit to the 
house. And then suddenly, this 
thing which had been simmering 


‘below the surface of his mind broke 


through to a conscious level. With 
astonishment, he realized that the 
reason for his confusion was the 
fact that there was a striking re- 
semblance among all of the polio 
victims. Not a resemblance caused 
by illness, but a similarity of facial 
and physical characteristics. 

The suggestion was inescapable: 
the polio epidemic did not strike 
like an indiscriminate showér of 
machine gun bullets, but rather, its 





targets were marked before the 
virus even entered the area. In a 
given region, practically everybody 
was exposed to the virus, but on 
some people it made not the slight- 
est inroad. Others developed the 
mild fevers that are so common 
during a polio epidemic, but they 
fought the virus to a standstill be- 
fore any other symptoms of polio 
developed. And then there were 
these people who fell victims to 
the virus—these people with the 
strange resemblances to each other, 
the same wide-set eyes and widely 
spaced teeth and. . . . In short, 
these were people of the same con- 
stitutional pattern—a recognizable 
type that may be predisposed to 
poliomyelitis! 

When the 1916 polio epidemic 
had ended, Dr. Draper joined the 
staff of Presbyterian Hospital in 
New York, and immediately made 
himself the object of politely veiled 
ridicule on the part of the other 
doctors. For reasoning that if there 
were people who could be called 
polio-susceptibles, then there must 
be other constitutional patterns pre- 
disposed to other particular dis- 
eases. Draper set about establish- 
ing what he called a Constitution 
Clinic; where other doctors were 
content with symptoms, tempera- 
tures and blood pressures, young 
Draper also toted around a tape 
measure with which he noted chest 
and neck circumferences, length of 
limbs and other seeming irrelevan- 
cies. He was determined to find 
out: What kind of people got 


which diseases? 

For more than three decades, 
Draper studied and compiled the 
physical and other characteristics 
of people who were prone to the 
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various ills of mankind. A few 
other doctors of outstanding caliber 
took the trouble to observe the 
traits of people who seem to fall 
victim to certain disorders. 
Charted on the accompanying 


pages are some traits which Draper 


and his colleagues consistently 
identified with susceptibility to cer- 
tain disorders. Remember, how- 
ever, before you look at the chart 
that as Dr. Draper points out, 
“There is no absolutism in nature,” 
and even within particular disease 
“types” individuals show a varying 
number of the known characteris- 
tics. Nor should it be assumed that 
even a person with all of the char- 
acteristics of one pattern will come 
down with that disease except un- 
der an unhappy combination of 
circumstances. Draper calls himself 
a member of the “ulcer race” but, 
although he is now past 65, his 
digestion is in fine shape. 

Meanwhile, a major objection to 
the work of the constitutionalists 
was being overcome. For while 
doctors generally conceded the bril- 
liance of the work being done by 
Draper (sufficiently brilliant so 
that Franklin D. Roosevelt, when 
stricken, was placed under his 
care), the feeling prevailed that his 
methods depended too much upon 
personal observation and interpre- 
tation. What was lacking was a 
method of classification that lent 
itself to precise scientific measure- 
ment, something as accurate and 
impersonal, say, as the thermom- 
eter. 

The element of precision came 
about through the efforts of Dr. 
William Sheldon, a research doctor 
of keenly inquisitive mind who 
visited the Clinic in 1940, as the 
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Which Péople Are Predisposed 


Poliomyelitis 


Broad, round face with 
widely-spaced mongoloid 
eyes (inner corners low- 
er than outer corners). 

Large central incisors. 
Wide space between up- 
per front teeth. 

Dark brown pigmen- 
tation in skin of face, 
neck. 

Fingers 
easily. 

Relatively broad _pel- 
vis. 

Fingernails are short, 
broad, deeply imbedded 
in cuticles. Moons miss- 
ing in most cases. 

Long, curved eyelashes 
which don’t become 
shorter with age. 

Body tends to be 
larger than that of non- 


bend hack 


well-rounded, slightly 
feminine contours. 


Gastric Ulcer 


Slender, angular body. 
Flat chest, narrow neck. 
Navel high on abdom- 
inal wall. 

Narrow head and face. 
Features strongly 
marked, with thin prom- 
inent nose. 

Slender, expressive 
hands. Nails are long, 
usally show moons. 


Gall Bladder 


Broad, round face. 
Lower half of face often 
has squared look. Eyes 
may be close-set. 

Body thick, broad, 
solid, but with curving 


Harids broad, stubby, 
soft to touch. 


Pernicious Anemia 


Squat face with wide- 
ly spaced eyes giving a 
turtle-like appearance. 

Smooth, silky skin— 
often with freckles. 

Hair _ fine-textured. 
Body hair scanty. Hands 
short. 

Short trunk, wide pel- 
vis, long legs. Female is 
slender with narrow 
chest. 


Cancer of Breast 
or Uterus 
Head, face, lower jaw 
relatively large. 
Trunk long, pelvis 
and shoulders broad. 
Broad, deep chest but 


susceptibles before pub- 
erty. Boys tend to have 


contours. 
leep chests. 





Males have | with extremely long rib 


cage. Solid, well-built. 











developer of a system called “soma- 
totyping”—which Draper instantly 
recognized as an important con- 
tribution to constitutionalism and 
installed in his Clinic. Three years 
ago, when an attack of pneumonia 
forced Draper to the sidelines, Dr. 
Sheldon left the Harvard faculty 
for that of Columbia University’s 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
and took over direction of the 
Clinic. 

The tool of somatotyping is 
photography, and its premise is 
that there are three primary com- 
ponents of human construction, the 
extremes of which may be repre- 
sented by the circus! fat lady, Her- 
cules and the carnival thin man 
—burdened by the Greek names, 
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respectively, of endomorphs, meso- 
morphs and ectomorphs. 

In brief, endomorphy is the rela- 
tive predominance in the body of 
the digestive organs, with a tenden- 
cy to put on fat easily and, when 
well-nourished, to acquire a soft, 
pendulous, roly-poly roundness. 
Mesomorphy is the relative pre- 
dominance of bone and muscle, 
with a tendency toward great 
strength and development; while 
mesomorphs may grow fat in mid- 
dle life, they become “hard-round” 
rather than “soft-round” and re- 
tain a degree of athletic shape- 
liness. The third component, ecto- 
morphy, refers to flatness and fra- 
gility throughout the body, with 
relatively little body mass and 








Atute Rheumatic 


Fever 
Striking asymmetry— 


one . higher, one 
breast bigger, teeth off- 
center, etc. 


Head narrow. 

Male has long trunk, 
wide shoulders, pelvis. 
long arms and legs. Fe- 
male slender, under- 
weight, with long thighs 

Poor coordination. 


Hypertrophy of 
Prostate 
Long, wide horse - like 
face. Massive jaws, long 
ears. Wide cranium. 
Hands long, narrow, 





Diabetes 


Emphasis on bony 
structure of eye sockets 
creates effect of deep-set 
eyes. Prominent nasal 
and upper jaw regions. 

Teeth exceptionally 
long and large. 

Body hair scant, with 
individual hair set wide 
apart in sparse growth. 





Pulmonary Tubercu- 
losis 


Long, thin face with 
narrow-set eyes. 

Remarkably long 
necks. Broad shoulders, 
short trunk, slightly flat 


parts being underdevel- 
oped. 


Migraine (in Women) 

Very narrow pelvis in 
relation to build. Chest 
narrow, shallow, short, 
of small circumference. 

Slight tendency to 
narrowness in face and 
nose. Shortness of upper 
facial region. 

Hands are very nar- 
row with short fingers. 


Toxemia of Pregnancy 
Long face. 
Long. trunk, rather 


long chest of small depth 
but large circumference, 


with fairly large span. 
Arms are short. 

Stocky, short. Long 
thigh, short legs. Chest 
extremely deep, long, 
not very wide. 


chest. 


the 








Moons of fingernails 
sometimes absent. 


Often a disharmony of 
body—with some 


usually due to excess of 
fatty de in this 
area. Relatively narrow 
pelvis, with deep ilium. 

Heavyweight class of 
women. 











much angularity of line. Most of 
us, unlike the extremes mentioned 
above, have varying and usually 
moderate degrees of all three com- 
ponents. Sheldon found that by 
photographing a nude patient 
from three different angles and 
then observing the various body 
regions in the pictures, any trained 
observer could assess numerically 
the amounts of the three basic com- 
ponents present in a given physique 
and plot the subject on a chart. 
Now, for the first time, the con- 
stitutionalists were in a position to 
correlate diseases with numerical 
values representing human phy- 
siques. From Harvard, came Shel- 
don’s statements, “We have con- 


firmed Draper’s observations on 





gall bladder and cancer patients..’ 

the poliomyelitic cases =, 
became . afflicted with paralytic 
complications of the disease are 
principally endomorphic meso- 
morphs or mesomorphic endo- 
morphs, although as Draper and 
Dupertuis have pointed out, a 
number of secondary factors appear 
to be consistently associated with 
the disease.” 

Gradually, and now supported 
by precision measurement, came 
confirmation of Draper’s observa- 
tions on other diseases. Anthropolo- 
gists like E. A. Hooton, who previ- 
ously had called attention to basic 
physical differences betweert crim- 
inal and non-criminal populations, 


were among the first to envision the 
1l 
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new vistas which somatotyping was 
opening up. During the war, the 
Army Air Corps called upon Shel- 
don to somatotype potential fliers 
in order to learn for future refer- 
ence, the correlation between good 
fliers and the different body pat- 
terns. At Harvard, at Western 
Reserve University, at other cen- 
ters, constitutionalism began mak- 
ing its first real headway so far as 
acceptance is concerned, until now 
there are about two dozen centers 
using the somatotype technique. 
Late in 1949, Sheldon and his 
colleagues at Presbyterian Hospital, 
completed the first of a series of 
studies on victims of cancer of the 
breast and cancer of the uterus. 
Now, while the general population 
is scattered evenly on the somato- 
type chart, with no concentration 
in any particular sector, a remark- 


able thing became apparent when 
the cancer patients were somato- 
typed. Of the 100 cases of cancer 
of the breast, only 14 were so physi- 
cally constituted that they fell out- 
side of one sector of the chart. And 
in assimilar number of uterine can- 


cer cases, only 15 were not in that 
same sector. Of the 200 cases, all 
fell in the same half of the chart. 
At Harvard, a highly significant 
project devoted to finding the cor- 
relation between heart disease and 
constitution has been conducted 
under the direction of Dr. Paul D. 
White and Dr. Menard Gertler. 
The first positive conclusion to 
emerge was the fact that in young 
men it is the man of medium stat- 
ure with broad, bulky limbs and 
features who is consistently victim- 
ized, while the slender, narrow- 
chested, long-waisted ectomorph 
usually escapes this trouble. But the 
most.significant part of the project 
is still going on: it will result in an 
index, based on various physical, 
physiological and bio-chemical tests 
performed on healthy individuals, 
which will form an accurate basis 
for predicting each individual’s 
future so far as coronary disease is 
concerned. Test groups have al- 
ready been so indexed—even to the 
year in which the first overt symp- 
toms may be expected to appear. 
There are other vital implica- 











tions being brought to light by the 
study of constitutional differences. 
For years we have been commend- 
ing ourselves upon the fact that 
American males are getting taller; 
statistics indicate that the male of 
World War II was a full inch 
taller than his World War I prede- 
cessor. Good? The constitutional 
researchers now find that tall men 
are not the ones who live longest. 
The optimal human height appears 
to be slightly below average. By the 
same token, the “ideal man” that 
our physical educators have been 
striving to turn out is the V-shaped 
athlete—the perfect mesomorph. 
And now the constitution re- 
searchers find that so far as disease 
goes, this type is not nearly as 
sound a specimen as the true-to- 
type ectomorph. Sheldon finds 
the longest-lived type of man to be 
lightly built, clean cut and slightly 
undersized; long-lived women con- 
form to the same general pattern. 

Some may ask, “What if we do 
know what kind of susceptibilities 
to expect in certain people—what 
then?” The answer is that, purely 
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aside from such precautions of diet, 
conduct, medical check-ups and so 
forth that susceptibles can benefit 
from, there is opened a second- 
front in the fight on disease. For 
instance, Draper has observed that 
the polio child often appears to be 
a problem of uneven development 
and faulty glandular activity. Our 
present knowledge of glandular de- 
ficiencies is already so far advanced 
that they can often be corrected by 
simple injections. Constitutional 
researchers hope that, when the 
human element in polio is clearly 
understood, it will be possible to 
wipe out the disease—irrespective 
of the status of the fight against 
the virus. 

The same possibility holds true 
for coronary disease, cancer, rheu- 
matic fever, alcoholism and other 
diseases. Research in constitutional 
medicine is only now gathering im- 
petus. And while its scientists hold 
forth no promise of quick and dra- 
matic cures, their findings during 
the next few years will help evolve 
the greatest disease-fighter of all— 
the healthy human constitution. 3 ® 
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As told to Mary Cremmen 


@ LIL ABNER, DAISy MAE and all the 
shmoos in Dogpatch couldn't rescue 
me one terrible night in the Middle- 
west when I was judging a beauty 
contest at one of our great universi- 
ties. 

A spokesman for the university 
had written to me saying there was 
going to be a Sadie Hawkins Day 
and asked if I would come West to 
choose the campus belle and present 
the trophy. I gladly accepted. 

When I arrived I realized what a 
big thing was being made of the day. 
Thousands of students were making 
every kind of preparation for picnics, 
dances and sporting events. But these 
were only secondary to the all-im- 
portant beauty contest. Even mer- 
chants in the nearby city were pitch- 
ing in. The owner of the largest de- 
partment store was going to give the 
new Sadie Hawkins a complete ward- 
robe. Another offered her a model- 
ling job for $50 .a week. And a 
furrier had promised a mink coat. 

There was going to be a parade 
headed by the new queen, a Miss 
Whatever-her-name-would-be Week 
and a screen test. To top if off the 
Mayor was ready to award her the 
key to the city. 

The town was alive with excite- 
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ment. As I taxied to my hotel I drove 
under banners and posters and 
streamers that were strung across the 
main streets. All the big national 
picture magazines had sent camera- 
men, and so many wire service men 
and reporters were there that you 
who are now reading my story have 
already undoubtedly read and heard 
quite a different version. 


That, however, is beside the point. | 


At the time the whole thing sounded 
wonderful. And I certainly never sus- 
pected that I was going to have ham- 
mered home to me the basic old 
lesson of once you promise to do a 
thing, do it. 

But now I am aliead of my story. 
I'll go back to the hotel room and 


-explain about the telephone call I 


received that afternoon. It was from 
the brand-new Governor-elect. He 
had nothing to do with the univer- 
sity. Nothing to do with Sadie Haw- 
kins Day. And I should have had 
nothing to do with him. But he in- 
sisted on calling for me in his chauf- 
feur-driven car and taking me for a 
look at the university. The beauty 
contest was not going to be until 10 
o'clock at night. : 

I knew perfectly well that he was 
not half as crazy about me as he was 
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PEOPLE? 
Suggested by Blaine Stubblefield, designed by Nathan-Adier Associates 
This is the answer to every urban bus-rider’s hell on wheels 
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Exterior: six doors; length 39 7”, width 8’ 6” 
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Interior: pro 





d seating capacity—56, cramped 


The Stubblefield Bus—Layman’s Concept 


ber one suggestion in the Stubblefield bus is provision of a 


for every passenger. The Stubblefield 


up found that by dividing 


us into six compartments and eliminating the center aisle, 56 seats 
t be built into the standard-sized bus. Standard busses now seat 43-48 
ngers, stand 20-23. Other Stubblefield ideas: 


Increased number of doors al- 
lows faster loading and unloading. 
(Bus companies claim biggest soot 
*it-losses arise from «delays in get- 
ting people on and off busses.) 

. Coin deposit boxes at each 
seat—to eliminate crowding at a 
single fare box near driver. This 
means greater peace for driver, too. 

3. Seats are wider than stand- 
ard, providing ample room to twist 
and turn in sitting down and stand- 
ing up. 

4. Floor space between seats is 
two-and-a-half feet—providing 
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more leg room. Passenger’s feet 
would sometimes overlap, but. this 
would be better than cramped 
knees as in present busses. 

5. Driver’s allotment is 
large enough to clear him of jos- 
tling. 

6. Driver’s seat swivels all the 
way around. He does not have to 
twist his neck to see what pas- 
sengers are doing. 

7. Route markings on both sides 
of bus so passengers on both sides 
of street can see them. 

8. Parcel-racks for bundles. ~ 


* 
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terior: 


ting capacity—66, comfortable ~~ 


The Pageant Bus—Designer’s Concept 


Nathan-Adler Associates 
p, but found a 


pping feet and individual coin boxes, They converted the Stubblefie 
plan which was essentially sound, into a practical and economicz 


feasible unit. Nathan-Adler suggestions: | g ao 


1. Three doors (less expensive 
than six), each 45 inches wide— 
allowing for exit and entrance si- 
multaneously, 

2. An automatic, change-making 
turnstile at each door. 

3. Greater seating capacity, in 
seats same size as Stubblefield’s 
(because of major rearrangement 
in floor plan). — 

4. Seats staggered to provide 
shoulder-room. 

5. Seats elevated slightly to avoid 
feet overlapping and tripping. 

6. Low ier between seat 


cations system in each ng sec- 


9. Driver’s seat on raised deck. 
10, Emergency door in each 


11. Ai litioni ~~ z 


ay 


tion, so passengers can to” 
tri om 


agreed with the intent of the Stubblefield ~ 
number of hitches in their plan—such as, ov@ie 


AN 





Designer’s Cut-away 


This cut-away drawing of the Nathan-Adler plan provides a view of the 
first section and the driver’s mezzanine. Window behind driver provides 
him with an unobstructed view of all passengers in the bus. Driver’s 
dome is practically all window, allowing driver to see clearly everything 
around him. Maximum height of this bus, built on a standard chassis, 
is not quite as high as bus now in use. Since all seats are 
elevated, those over wheels are not off general level. Sectional design 

ws nine aisles for movement of passengers. 


+The Nathan-Adler turnstile 
makes change, is activated by 
coins for entrance, but turns 
freely for passengers to exit 








4g pee 


OL ‘ many 

thi is not a new + Pa eae a sensible 

vie are improvements. The Stubblefield sugges- 

lus he he professional Nathan-Adler applications of them have pro- 

peas an interesting and logical solution to many bus problems. Inter- 
communication system is also at doors, so entering passenger may ask 
directions of driver before getting on. Turnstiles work freely for exit. 
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Is This Bus Possible? 


Worki independently, . both 
Susbbiefeld and Nathan - Adler 
found that board of transportation, 
authorities in most large citie: 
agreed the American bus transpor 
tation m is in a horrible state 
They tee that price is nc 

t consideration in building 
What counts is : 

ity and mobile efficiency. Im 
words, even if the initiz 

cost of a new bus were many time: 
the cost of busses now in use, pri 
















conclusion, then, is that be 
busses haven’t been built becaus 
never before has anyone come 
with a practical, fast-loading, com 
pletely sit-down bus, like this ont 
£5. 7% by Nathan-Adler. 
is, then, is the Paceant b 
—a bus for people—and unless 
are satisfied to wait for Paradi 
where you'll get along on wing 
our advice is to send these pages to 
your city commissioner. Something 
ene. 8m You can never 
hoping as long as you ride a bus.® 











How to Make Food 
Taste Like Food 


BY ROBERT M. YODER 


Just sprinkle on a little MS G— it’s an old Oriental custom 


MHOTEL CHEFS 
WHIPPING up a ban- 
quet or a luncheon are 
sometimes asked to 
skimp a little here and 
there, just to save the 
gracious host a little 
money. But they are 
rarely invited to do 
their worst. Those 
were the instructions 
given the chef in 
charge of a New York 
luncheon for a group 
of salesmen. He was 
told to begin with the 
feeblest ,vegetable soup he could 
produce. 

They say he came through bril- 
liantly, too. 

Before each guest was set a cup 
of listless brew containing a few 
tired vegetables which obviously 
had given up trying to flavor so 
much hot water. Not even the new- 
est salesman on the payroll could 
pretend to think it good. But after 
the guests had spooned a few swal- 
lows they were issued small 
amounts of a chemical which is an 
eight-year-old newcomer in Amer- 
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ican eating—monoso- 
dium glutamate—usu- 
ally shortened to “glu- 
tamate” or “MS G.” 
When they sprinkled 
this into that pallid 
soup, it went obedi- 
ently through its cu- 
rious stunt of boosting 
flavors. The soup 
perked up—cither be- 
cause MS G brou 
out the flavor still left 
in those overworked 
vegetables or height- 
ened the diners’ abil- 
ity to taste. It seemed to work quite 
well both ways. 

These were salesmen who were 
going out to spread the word that 
MS G is available in quantity, as it 
never was before, and a demonstra- 
tion seemed better than any de- 
scription. For MS G is odd stuff. 
When 102 food technologists as- 
sembled in Chicago to trade their 
findings about this chemical, a Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts scientist, 
Dr. Carl A. Fellers, said, “I 
wouldn’t know whether to call it 
flavor, seasoning or salt. It’s a sort 








of over-all taste, flavor and feel.” 
It has also been said that the chem- 
ical’s unique success is not to add 
taste but “to add feeling,” and 
struggling to explain how it op- 
erates gets the experts into many 
a tangle, because along with influ- 
encing flavors, it may also influ- 
ence odors. 

Yet by itself, MS G is a chemical 
nobody, with almost no character 
of its own. It has no odor, it has 
only the faintest of flavors, a non- 
descript sweet-saltiness. About all 
it has in the world is great influence 
over its flavor betters. Nor is it yet 
clear how that influence is exerted, 
whether it acts on the food, or on 
the consumer, by sharpening up the 
taste buds, or both. 

In the Orient, and now in the 
United States, the containers put 
out for use in restaurants and 
homes usually bear Chinese char- 
acters meaning “Heavenly Delight” 
or “The Essence of Delicacy.” 
These and the other flowery 
phrases couldn’t be applied to more 
ordinary looking material; gluta- 
mate looks like sugar or salt. You 
have doubtless encountered Heav- 
enly Delight many times without 
noticing it. Long used in Chinese 
restaurants—those characters are 
for the benefit of Chinese chefs in 
this country who do not read Eng- 
lish—it is now used in many others. 
One favor it performs for the res- 
taurant keeper is to give new life to 
vegetables kept too long on the 
steam table. You may have experi- 
enced MS G, again without know- 
ing it, in soups and canned chow- 
ders, and it seems likely you will 
run into it more and more often in 
a curious variety of uses. 

For one thing, it may solve prob- 


lems of long standing in canning. It 
seems to remove an earthy flavor 
from canned potatoes, it improves 
canned oysters, which never have 
been popular. It seems to banish a 
fishy taste sometimes found in 
canned lima beans. Taste panels 
sniffing and sipping in the food lab- 
oratories conclude MS G does its 
best work on meats, seafoods, soups, 
chowders, mushrooms, sweet corn, 
asparagus, broccoli, spinach, cauli- 
flower, Brussels sprouts, squash, 
parsnips and onions. 

If you imagine, as I did, that it 
might magnify some cheeses into 
something pretty terrible—Lim- 
burger, for example—you are pleas- 
antly wrong. Most aged cheese con- 
tains glutamate, and is thus on the 
considerable list of flavors which 
MS G either lets alone or some- 
times moderates. For it can work 
both ways—heightening some fla- 
vors, subduing others. 

Horseradish, for example. An all- 
around flavor enhancer could pro- 
duce some remarkable experiences 
in eating, and a souped-up horse- 
radish would be one of them. I 
tried it on some fairly fiery horse- 
radish, prepared for a relish with 
the bang of a two-inch cannon 
cracker. Nothing much happened. 
The new horseradish seemed to 
have more fumes rising to the level 
of the eyes, and they hung around 
longer, but the flavor was far from 
furious. Horseradish involves vine- 
gar, of course, and MS G does not 
accentuate vinegar. It does accen- 
tuate garlic. The whisper of garlic 
some like on a roast rises to a clear- 
cut shout. I tried spiking some 
Louisiana red pepper sauce, so hot 
that those who take too much of 
it adopt a sudden look of injured 
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surprise. MS G made it no hotter, 
though the fire blazed briskly for a 
long time and neither water nor 
coffee would extinguish it. That is 
another trick MS G can perform— 
possibly by stimulating the taste 
buds and indeed the whole mouth, 
it can make some flavors persist. 
That is why it interests toothpaste, 
chewing gum and chewing tobacco 
makers. 

When peppermint or winter- 
green is diluted until there is almost 
no flavor left, MS G can find and 
bring it back. On the other hand 
it was a disappointment to find that 
MS G does not emphasize the 
charming qualities of good butter, 
and because it is not influential 
with most dairy products and sweet 
bakery goods it will not brighten 
‘the lives of American children by 
making ice cream and cake taste 
more so. 

Twenty years ago or longer, the 
Japanese firm of Suzuki and Com- 
pany put its best-selling product on 
the American market. Ajino-Moto 
was the name; in Japanese it means 
“the essence of flavor.” Kikunae 
Ikeda of Tokyo University had 
given this talented helper to Ori- 
éntal cooks. The Japanese had long 
Used a seaweed in their cooking; it 
seemed to improve flavors, and in 
the Orient, limited to rice and fish, 
cooks have always had to be clever 
with sauces and seasoning, the 
greatest being their soya sauce. The 


scientist concluded that the sea-- 


weed did the trick because it con- 
tained monosodium glutamate, and 
worked out a process to manufac- 
ture that chemical. Ikeda took out 
his patent in 1909. 

_ Suzuki and Company enjoyed 
a patent monopoly until 1929 and 
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cleaned up—except in the United 
States, where they didn’t seem to 
know how to arouse buying en- 
thusiasm. Then the Chinese got 
into competition and a couple of 
American firms took the first steps 
toward producing this curious and 
long-neglected chemical. Those 
first in the field were the Huron 
Milling Company of Harbor Beach, 
Michigan, and the late James E. 


’ Larrowe’s Amino Products Com- 


pany. Huron Milling had wheat 
gluten as a byproduct of starch 
making. Larrowe had a waste water 
involved in beet sugar processing. 
Both offered good starting points 
for the making of glutamate, which 
comes from food and goes back into 
food. But production is exceedingly 
difficult, and only in the last year 
or so has the chemical been turned 
out in sizeable amounts in this 
country. Now American firms, 
making a far purer product than 
that which used to come from the 
Far East, have set out to do what 
Suzuki couldn’t—to get glutamate 
into everyday use in American 
kitchens. The enthusiasts predict it 
will become as standard as salt, 
partly because it will cover up for 
the housewife who forgets and boils 
the life out of the vegetables, partly 
because it can give new zing to so 
many flavors. 

Glutamate has been put into the 
grocery stores in small containers, 
usually four ounces, under a variety 
of American and Chinese names. 

It is expensive, by comparison 
with the ordinary condiments, but 
is used in small quantities. The 
most potent brands are 99 percent 
pure, and of those, the cook uses 
only a half teaspoon of glutamate 
for each pint of spaghetti, chop 
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suey, chili, stew or soup; an eighth 
of a teaspoon per egg scrambled, 
fried or devilled; a quarter tea- 
spoon for each cup of vegetables. 

It might have been expected that 
monosodium glutamate would have 
some bizarre talent; it comes from 
a talented family with strange ac- 
complishments. Glutamic acid is 
one relative rapidly gaining fame; 
researchers have found it achieved 
significant though temporary rises 
in the 1Q.’s of retarded children 
and adults, discoveries which may 
shake up the whole concept of in- 
telligence. Unfortunately, no one 
seems to think that eating little 
pinches of MS G will make you 
smarter as you eat. 

On the other hand, just selling 
it smarted up some American deal- 


ers, years ago, unless a pleasant 
tale is apocryphal. There was a 
time, they say, when American food 
processors declined to buy gluta- 
mate produced in the United 
States. Those using it, largely in 
soups, got their supply from the 
Orient. It is well known that the 
Chinese are clever, and the proces- 
sors seemed to think of glutamate 
not as a chemical without race or 
nation but as a form of culinary 
cunning probably peculiar to the 
Chinese. So the American makers 
shipped it to China, and imported 
it back in containers bright with 
mysterious Chinese characters. 
They may well have said, “Guar- 
anteed untouched by Chinese 
hands,” but coming from China, 
the stuff sold very well. an 
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(which is PROOF, working in reverse) 


@ Weaker Sex —To prove to his wife he worked harder than she, the 
father of four young children in New Jersey offered to run the home for 
one week if she took over the operation of his trucking business. At the 
end of the week the father was under the care of a doctor and the wife 
was running both the home and business. 


Superstition —Many years ago, the reluctance of seamen to sail on a 
Friday reached such proportions that a large English shipping operator 
decided to prove the fallacy of the superstition. ‘The keel of a new 
vessel was laid on Friday. She was named Friday and sent to sea on 
Friday. The demonstration had only one flaw—neither ship nor crew was 
ever heard of again. 


Liquor—Prison officials in Stockholm, Sweden, wishing to prove to the 
prisoners the curse of drink, staged a football game between the jail’s 
chronic drunkards and a selected number of the other convicts. The 
drunkards won. 


Medicine—To prove to the Navajo Indians the superiority of modern 
medical methods over the ancient ceremonies conducted by their own 
medical men, the Office of Indian Affairs sent a group of specialists on a 
visit to the tribe. On their return these specialists ‘eported to Washington 
that the ancient ceremonials used by these tribal doctors had proved fully 
as effective in curing many diseases as had the latest methods known to 
medical science. —Henry C. Nicholas 
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THe MONUMENT 
WE ALMOST MISSed 


Not until 50 years after George 
Washington died, did Congress decide 
to build a monument to his memory, 
designed (left) by Robert Mills . . . 





. . . its cornerstone was laid on 
July 4, 1848, yet money was scarce 
and by 1854 little of the memorial 
had been erected (right) ... 





& ... that year the Pope sent a block 

of marble for the monument— 

when it was stolen, an angered people 
ceased to contribute funds... 





” 





... at last in 1878, the 
Army resumed the storm- 
tossed task, new plans 
were submitted 

(opposite and above) ... 


.. .now, suddenly, the Union was torn by 
Civil War. Work stopped altogether, 
and the site of building became a beef 
depot (below) for the boys in blue .. . 


... but none would 
do, for this monument 
was to be unique, 
and on Dec. 6, 1884, 
it was done... 


CONTINUED 
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As a nation ours is still young, but out of the struggles of our 
heroes—and just plain people—have sprung stories that al- 


; ready are considered American legends. Some are true, others 


are tinged with truth, while 


some no doubt have no basis in 


fact. But does it really matter if there is fascination in their 


’ Last Chance 

“The two-bit table’s over there, 
Gus!” the croupier of the five-dollar 
table in Tombstone’s Last Chance 
Saloon growled. He was tired of see- 
sing Gus McCreary, a stable rousta- 
bout, lose his nickels and dimes and 
‘spend the rest of the evening kibitz- 
‘ing and cadging drinks at the five- 
dollar table. But tonight Gus stared 
back at him, pulled out a crumpled 
wad of bills and called, “Gimme 50 
dollars’ worth!” 

This would be a night to remem- 
ber, this: night in 1875! The tale 
would spread all over Arizona—all 
over the West—how Gus McCreary 
had won a fortune on a secret sys- 
tem. 

“Make your play,” the croupier 
called. A dozen men complied, but 
Gus merely watched during the en- 
suing plays. He correlated the re- 
sults with his months of observation. 
Then, with his hand trembling, he 
placed five chips on the black, 
watched intently as the ball sped 
around the wheel, and, as it fell into 
a black number, heaved a sigh of 
relief. His many months of watching 
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retelling? Take these, for example: 


this particular wheel had paid off. 

Gus smiled at the croupier and 
placed his chips on Number 17. He 
closed his eyes, then, as a roar went 
up from the table, opened them. His 
number had come up. 

As the croupier started to push his 
winnings in front of him, Gus merely 
nodded and said, “Another hundred 
on 17.” There was a murmur from 
the people now clustered about the 
table. Again the wheel started its 
clattering whirr, and again the ball 
fell into Number 17! Gus’ face red- 
dened, then paled. His eyes remained 
on Number 17, and the croupier, 
after changing the five-dollar chips 
into gold one-hundred-dollar ones, 
shrugged his shoulders, allowed the 
winnings to remain on the same num- 
ber, and gave the wheel another spin. 
If the fool wanted to lose his money, 
that much better for the house! But 
17 came up for the third time; Gus 
had now won over $125,000! After 
a whispered consultation with the 
owner of the Last Chance, the crou- 
pier put a slip of paper on the same 
number, and, as Gus gave no sign of 
protest, again whirled the wheel. The 
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ball clicked into place—for the fourth 
time—in Number 17! Amid the deaf- 
ening roar which greeted his coup, 
one of Gus’ new-found friends slapped 
the winner on the shoulder. 

Gus McCreary, the stable rousta- 
bout who had just won over four 
million dollars, toppled from his seat, 
caromed off the table edge, and 
crashed to the floor. A victim of his 
own excitement, Gus had had a heart 
attack after his second coup, and had 
been dead for over 10 minutes! 


Post Mortem 


Even the slaves in their little cabins 
on the Virginia plantation were silent 
that dark night in 1803. The Mas- 
ter’s beloved wife, the mother of 
his three children, was dying. . . . 

Burials were carried out quickly in 
the South in those days. By the next 
afternoon, the young wife had been 
laid to rest in the family’s burial vault 
under the great house. Her father 
and her husband took to their rooms, 
there to mourn in silence. Only the 
sister was left to carry on the many 
duties of the great plantation. When 
night fell, though she knew no one 
could eat, she went down into the 
provisions cellar, next to the long 
passage which led to the burial vaults. 
There, in the dim light, she suddenly 
stood petrified! From the burial vaults 
came the sound of hollow pounding. 
The sister screamed. There was a 
rapid drum of feet upon the stairs, 
and the husband burst into the cel- 
lar. Again the sound came—unmis- 
takable now—the beating of fists 
upon a coffin lid. The husband burst 
open the door to the burial vaults, 
hurried to the coffin, wrenched off 
the lid. A white-clad figure sat up, 
reached out dead-white arms, and 
clasped them about his neck! 

Yes, curious though it may seem, 
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the young wife was alive. A victim of 
that strange coma known as catalepsy, 
she had been buried alive! She re- 
covered her health, to bring joy once 
more to the great Virginia plantation, 
and four years after her ghastly ex- 
perience, gave birth to a son who was 
to become one of the greatest mili- 
tary geniuses in American history— 
General Robert E. Lee! 


Durande Wedding 


In Louisiana, during the years be- 
fore the War Between the States, no 
man bore a greater reputation for 
gentility than Colonel Durande. And 
there were no two more beautiful girls 
up and down the Mississippi than his 
two daughters. When both became 
engaged at the same time, and it was 
announced that there would be a dou- 
ble wedding, the neighbors waited 
eagerly for the event. What took place ~ 
added a new phrase to the Southern 
lexicon. 

A week before the wedding was 
scheduled, a lugger came up the Mis- 
sissippi from New~ Orleans, bearing ~ 
some 50 chests, all of which were | 
covered with Chinese ideographs. 
Slaves immediately placed the chests 
at the foot of the trees which bor- 
dered the mile-long avenue leading 
up to the great house. The chests 
were opened—and from each, furry 
little bodies scurried up into the trees 
and disappeared. The next day, there 
were faint traces of cobwebs in the 
tree foliage, and on the morning of 
the wedding, the whole avenue was 
covered with a gossamer-fine canopy 
—one mile long! The Colonel, you 
see, had ordered a special shipment 
of tree spiders from China to spin his 
daughters’ wedding canopy. To this 
day, many weddings of magnificence 
below the Mason-Dixon line are 
called “Durande weddings.” es 











Here is where YOU stand in labor’s battles 


@ THOUGH ONLY 13 years old, the 
violent picture on this page is 
as outdated as a slave market. The 
scene is the strike-bound plant of 
the Republic Steel Company. 
Time: May 30, 1937. Score: 10 
killed. Provocation: a peaceable 
strike demonstration, which the 
cops tried to stop. 

Labor has come a long way since 
the Memorial Day Massacre at Re- 
public Steel. Last year there was 
another and a greater steel strike— 
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500,000 workers out, virtually 
every basic steel producer in the 
country shut down. But this time 
there was no violence, no strike- 
breakers, no mass picket lines: for 
today labor does not have to swing 
a bat to prove a point. It is grown 
up enough to sit down with any 
man’s boss and talk quietly like a 


‘gentleman. 


No longer struggling to be heard, 
labor is the voice of more than 
15,000,000 organized workers in 
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almost every field of employment. 
A force that includes almost one 
out of every three wage earners in 
the nation, labor Woks over the 
shoulder of every banker and busi- 
ness man, as well as every penny- 
budget housewife in the country. 
Why? Because whether you as an 
individual belong to a labor union 
or not, your welfare today is af- 
fected by union activity. If steel 
workers get a raise the price of steel 
rails may go up; freight rates go 
up; food transportation goes up; 
food goes up; you go up—driven 
by the pinch to ask for a raise. 
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On every side, union activity 
touches the average citizen. You 
read the newspapers. The Taft- 
Hartley Act is a principal issue. ‘It 
sounds remote, techniical, a lawyer’s 
plaything. What is your stake in 
it? What is it, anyway? Is a closed 
shop good or bad? What’s the dif- 
ference between mediation and ar- 
bitration? What about pensions? 

To answer these and other ques- 
tions, to help you find yourself and 
your family in the entire labor 
question, PAGEANT brings you this 
month a survey of American labor 
as it is today. 

CONTINUED 
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From 12-hour workdays and six-year-old wage earners, 
U. S. labor has evolved in 150 years out of a 
disorganized mass into a virtual state-within-a-state 


Its leaders were martyrs and soap-boxers. Today they 
are dignified executives with “cabinets” of 
experts, with offices in Washington, with power in politics 


TERRENCE POWDERLY was first leader of 
Knights of Labor, first big trade union. 
He wanted higher wages, eight-hour day 


SAMUEL GoMPERS led American Federation 
of Labor at start of century. His phi- 
losophy is summed up in a word: “more” 
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VIOLENCE marked labor's early organizing 
efforts. Here troops try to break the 
bloody Homestead Steel strike of 1892 


“BIG BILL” HAYWOOD led the Industrial 
Workers of the World, dreamed of one 
big strike so labor could control nation 











LABOR'S BIG POWER began in 1930s, when 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act banned in- 
junctions in labor disputes; the Wagner 
Act gave labor right to bargain collectively 
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IN 1935, John L. Lewis (on aisle, left) of Mine Workers broke with Green (right) — 
of AFL, founded CIO. His argument: unions must be industrial in appeal, not craft 
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in 1949, Homestead Steel strike contrasted greatly with 1892 fracas. There were few 
pickets, no violence, dispute was not over wages or hours but over pensions 
CONTINUED 
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Tactics in labor-management relations are varied. Employers 
usually wait for labor to act, rarely act first. 

Backed by unions, employees use all kinds of strat- 

agems to gain demands or to attract attention 


"S$ STRIKE—Montgomery Ward's 
Sewell Avery. wouldn't budge 
when U. S. took over his company 


HELPING-KAND STRIKE —when Stock 
Exchange workers struck in 1948, 
seaman helped them to picket 


QUIET STRIKE—two steel workers in 
Pittsburgh listen to World Series 
as they wear signs telling story 


SEMI-STRIKE—New York Sanitation 
workers, with grievances, reported 
in sick, quit work to parade woes 
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SIT-DOWN STRIKE—most. famous ones were staged in 1936-37 in auto, rubber and other 
mass-production industries. At Goodyear plant in this picture, workers receive food 


” 


LEWIS STRIKE—when Mr. Lewis called a work stoppage of his coal miners in 
1946, U.S. brought contempt of court charges against him. John L. sat tight, sneered 
CONTINUED 
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In a closed shop, 
the boss can hire 
only union mem- 
bers. The Taft- 
Hartley law banned 
the closed shop; it 
used to be widely 

revalent in build- 
ing trades, typo- 
graphical unions, other AFL outfits. Em- 
ployers object to the closed shop on the 
und that it deprives them of freedom 
hire whomever they want. 


eee 


In 3 union shop, 
the boss can hire 
any one he pleases, 
but every worker 
must join the au- 
thorized union 
within a stated pe- 
riod. Union shop 
exists in a great 
Many plants covered by union contracts. 
Employers on the whole are less op 
t it than to the closed shop. It is allowed 
by Taft-Hartley law provisions. 


In a sit-down strike, 
the workers stop 
work but remain 
inside the plant — 
often for many 
days, as in the auto 
sit-down strikes of 
1936-37. Tactic was 
used to bring great- 
er pressure on the employer than was 
the case in the normal strike. Today, it 
is rare, probably because labor finds it 
not very necessary. 
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In a slow-down 
strike, the workers 
continue working— 
but at a slower 
than normal pace. 
Slow-down’ is used 
to harass an em- 
ployer when a reg- 
ular strike is not 
possible. Slow-down is not really a strike, 
but a round-about way of making labor's 
demands felt by reducing management’s 
profits temporarily. 


In a lock-out, the 
boss closes his plant 
in, order to force 
concessions from 
the workers. Lock- 
outs are rare these 
days. They are 
among the few ways 
in which manage- 
ment takes overt steps to coerce labor in 
the constant tug-of-war. Employers, ha- 
rassed by labor to breaking point, have 
been known to close shop permanently. 





In a jurisdictional 
Strike, a union 
strikes or merely 
pickets an employ- 
er in order to win 
recognition away 
from a rival union. 
It is a weapon used 
by one union 
against another. Taft-Hartley banned it 
along with secondary boycotts, in which a 
striking union asks the public not to pur- 
chase products from companies which 
deal with a struck plant. 








In a sympathy 
1 q ] strike, unions not 
a 1 involved in a dis- 
pute go on strike in 
3 order to bring ad- 
ditional pressure to 
bear on the em- 
ployer. If all the 
unions in a com- 
munity go on strike—as in San Francisco 
in 1934—the walk-out is called a general 
strike. Such strikes are rare. 








Arbitration is a 
method of settling 
a dispute whereby 
an impartial out- 
sider steps in and 
hands down a de- 
cision binding on 
both parties. It is 
often used in set- 
tling labor-management disputes usually 
arising under a collective bargaining con- 
tract. Both parties always agree before- 
hand toabide by thearbitrator’s decisions. 
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Mediation is volun- 
tary peace-making; 
the impartial out- 
sider tries to recon- 
cile the two parties. 
Top U.S. mediator 
is Cyrus Ching, 
head of the Federal 
Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service. Under the provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, he has wide pow- 
ers. Mediation is regularly employed in 
most disputes. 
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ed-up is a prac- 

tice of management 

to force a_ faster- 

than-normal work 

pace. Last year’s 

strike at Ford was 

over an alleged 

speed-up. Unions 

object to it because 

of the psychic and physical wear-and- 

tear on the workers. Not precisely a 

battle tactic, speed-up may used to 
force increase in production. 


A contributory pen- 
sion plan is one in 
which the employ- 
ees as well as the 
company  contrib- 
ute to a_ general 
fund. Actual 
amounts of contri- 
butions from each 
may not be equal—one or the other often 
pays in a greater share. Labor objects to 
such plans, claiming that top executives 
often get non-contributory pensions. 


A non-contributory 
plan is one in 
which only the 
company uts 
money in the fund. 
Last year’s steel 
strike was largely 
fought over the is- 
sue of whether pen- 
sions should be contributory or non- 
contributory. Labor won the argument 
with steel, after the fact-finding board 
suggested that the steel companies were 
wrong-in their specific demands. 


An industrial union 
is one which in- — 
cludes all workers © 
in a given industry ~ 
—regardless of their 
craft or the sort of © 
work they do. The 
United Auto Work- — 
ers, The Textile © 
Workers Union, the Amalgamated Cloth- ~ 
ing Workers are all industrial unions. — 
These were once called vertical unions, ~ 
signifying top to bottom organization of § 
an entire shop. 


A craft union in-~ 
cludes only workers — 
of specific skill or 
craft — carpenters, 
electricians, the 
moving picture ma- " 
chine operators, etc. 


On the job, craft 


Bs i 
union members are 


jealous of their functions—do their own 
jobs, allow no outsiders to help out. 


An NLRB election 
allows employees to 
decide by secret bal- 
lot what union (or 
no union) they want 
to represent them. 
The National La- 
bor Relations Board 
(NLRB) was first 
set up under the Wagner Act of 1935, 
it was continued under the Taft-Hartley 
Act of 1947. 


CONTINUED 
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The provisions, controversies and 
bickerings over the pros and cons of 
the Taft-Hartley Law of 1947 are 
a snare and a mire to the average 
‘citizen. To many a good union 
member the basic issues behind the 
ruckus over T-H are as compli- 
cated and muddied up with incom- 
iprehensible chatter as atomic en- 
‘ergy. To many an employer T-H is 
as tricked up with fancy talk as an 
income tax blank. Only the big 
brains on both sides of the Taft- 
Hartley battle really know how deep 
and far-reaching its provisions are; 
Only they know how to talk intel- 
ligently about it. 

What is T-H all about? 

Basically, it was an attempt by 
Republicans and the conservative 
Democrats in Congress “to keep 
labor from getting out of hand.” 
Since the passage of the Wagner 
Act in 1935, organized labor had 
grown so big that industrialists be- 
gan to wonder if the Federal gov- 
ernment shouldn’t tighten the 
controls on its actions—just as 
Uncle Sam controls the actions of 
public utilities and Wall Street 
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The Taft-Hartley Law: 

When it was passed, labor screamed, 
management cheered. Both have cooled 
down, may be ready for compromise 


transactions. To hard-headed, no- 
monkey-business conservatives in 
Congress, like Senator Taft of 
Ohio, the answer to the question of 
greater controls over labor seemed a 
logical “Yes.” After some five 
months of Congressional maneu- 
vering, investigation and delibera- 
tion Taft produced his bill, got it 
passed over a Truman veto. 

Key to the battle of the bigwigs 
which followed are the basic pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Law. 
Far too complicated for pro-and- 
con discussion here, these items are 
the prime bones of contention: 

1) Banned the closed shop. 

2) Banned jurisdictional strikes 
and secondary boycotts. 

3) Gave employers (as well as 
employees) the right to ask for a 
collective bargaining election; i. e., 
choice of a union for a shop. 

4) Required that if employer or 
union wanted to change a union 
contract, they would have to give 
60 strike-or-lockout-free days’ no- 
tice. 

5) Allowed the NLRB to sue for 
an injunction to halt unfair labor 
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practices by either union or em- 
ployer. 

6) Allowed the President to 
petition for an injunction against 
unions or employers responsible for 
strikes or lockouts involving the 
national health or safety, or involv- 
ing a nationwide industry. 

7) Prohibited unions and em- 
ployers from contributing to 
litical campaign funds for Federal 
officers. 

8) Required labor leaders to file 
statements to the effect that they 
were not communists or members 
of other subversive organizations. 

When labor’s howls and man- 
agement’s applause had died down, 
labor found it was not put in jail: 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers admitted the law was not 
perfect: Senator Taft saw where 
some amendments to his law ought 
to be made—especially in the sec- 
tions allowing the use of the injunc- 
tion, labor’s biggest gripe. 

Still the law remained the hot- 
test political issue of the decade. 
Truman got himself elected while 
hammering at it and eventually 
had the whole business re-opened 
in Congress. But neither Demo- 
crats nor Republicans could get 
together to work out a new or bet- 
ter bill—and so the issue stands. 

Taft-Hartley isn’t dead, though. 
In this year’s Congressional elec- 
tion campaigns, it will be a top 
talking point. In Ohio, labor will 
be out to get Taft. If Taft is 
beaten, the law might well be 
stricken from the books. If Taft 
wins, he will come back fighting, 
to improve his law. With eight 
months to go, many a wise citiz:n 
will bone up on T-H before he 
casts his vote in November. 

















FOR TAFT and his law—a howl from labor 
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Labor fears the Taft-Hartley Law because it threatens 


“basic rights”. But even management knows that no law 
can destroy the unions—labor is here to stay 


The very bigness of labor today 
lies behind its tear of anything like 
the Taft-Hartley Law. The mere 
word “injunction” conjures up 
ghosts of terrible battles in labor’s 
early history, when even the slight- 
est move toward strike and even- 
tual organization of an industry 
was hamstrung by injunctions 
handed down by local judges with 
small idea of what labor needed or 
was really after. 

Little more than 50 years ago, 
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“labor” might have been repre- 
sented by the picture above—treck- 
ing sweatshops which were fire 
traps, long hours, low pay, job 
security based on little more than 
the whims of greedy employers. 
Yet though the picture is much dif- 
ferent today labor has a long mem- 
ory. Though Philip Murray and 
John L. Lewis (opposite page), 
William Green and Walter Reuther 
and dozens of other labor leaders 
know in their hearts that labor is 

















secure as it has never been before 
in the history of the modern world, 
they still continue to suspect man- 
agement. And though manage- 
ment knows in its heart that union- 
ism in the U. S. is not aimed at 
destroying free enterprise but at 
finding security for wage-earners, 
it continues to suspect labor of sup- 
pressed desires to hurl bombs and 
rule management. The true picture 
is, of course, entirely different. 
Labor and its leaders are among 
the most important and influential 
forces in the nation. 

As a direct consequence of 
organized labor's present day 
strength, union influence has spread 
into virtually every area of our 
national life. In the factory, the 
union is as interested in productive 
efficiency as in wages and hours: 


for greater efficiency means bigger 
profits, hence bigger pay checks. In 
the local community, labor leaders 
sit on the boards of every sort of 
civic and charitable enterprise. 
Labor advises Congressmen, Cabi- 
net members, UN delegates, serves 
as attachés in many of our foreign 
embassies; sits with college presi- 
dents, bankers and industrialists 
with equal dignity. Both CIO 
and AFL unions engage in private 
relief and similar welfare activities 
throughout the world, disbursing 
millions of dollars annually. And 


labor is in the thick of the prop- 
aganda battle in Europe and Asia 
against the influx of communism. 
In short, labor today claims to be as 
much interested in the American 
Way as any multi-millionaire capi- 
talist or cracker-barrel grocer. 
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All of labor’s troubles are not ended. — 
While labor continues to ask for “more,” there will 
be battles which involve every one of us 


Labor’s coming-of-age has 
brought respectability, gentlemanly 
relations with mana: nt, an end 
to violence. But labor still has 
many a good fight up its sleeve. 
Labor, like old Sam Gompers, is 
still shouting “more.” What more, 
now? Here are two basic demands: 

1) Pensions—no innovation in 
American industry, but never be- 
fore in the forefront of labor’s de- 
mands. In 1949, however, many 
unions were unable to press for a 
Fourth Round of wage increases. 
They chose the pension demand as 
the second best. 

Industry has nothing against 
pensions—on principle. The battle 
is over how much, and whether em- 
ployees should contribute to the 
pension kitty. Employers often 
want the workers to chip in; the 
unions want the employers to foot 
the entire bill. Reuther got his way 
in auto; Murray had to strike steel 
to win. But for wide stretches of 
American industry, the issue re- 
mains unresolved. 

2) Wage increases are perenni- 
ally a bone of contention between 
union and management. Again, no 
one is against wage increases on 
principle. Differences arise over 
how much and over the criteria to 
be used in upping wages. 

Reuther and his United Auto 
Workers led the pack in arguing 


for “ability to pay”—i.e., a wage 
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increase when a company’s profits 
make it possible. Employers gen- 
erally —_ this standard, arguing 
that pro t margins are none of the 
unions’ business. They offer to 
adjust wage increases to labor’s pro- 
ductivity. Some unionists agree, 
but the conflict remains: who 
judges the productivity increase in 
a specific case, and who apportions 
the pie? 

Two other battles on labor’s list 
for the future won’t be money bat- 
tles, they'll be policy fights: 

1) Nation-wide strikes. Here’s 
the most ticklish labor issue con- 
fronting the nation. When labor 
and nt cannot resolve 
their differences, should the public 
be victimized ‘through crippling 
strikes? No one has yet come up 
with a satisfactory answer—John 
L. Lewis can still stop the nation’s 
flow of coal. 

2) Communism in unions. The 
AFL was never much troubled by 
the Communists, but they raised 
hob in the CIO. Now the unions 
controlled by communist ideolo- 
gies are one by one expelled. 
Expulsion doesn’t finish the matter, 
however. In many industries— 
electrical manufacturing, radio, 
farm equipment and others—Com- 
munist and anti-Communist unions 
will be slugging it out for many 
months. The battle will be fought 
in courts, union halls, streets. 
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But in the meantime, the unions 
are pushing forward. Their goals: 
a millionfold increase in members; 
more and more security for those 
members already in. 

Gobbling up everyone in sight, 
labor is moving into two areas tra- 
ditionally allergic to being gobbled: 
the South and white collar field. 

But while labor gobbles, man- 
agement nibbles. To head off the 
labor advance, many a smart em- 
ployer is holding out his own pen- 
sion plan, offering annual wage 
guarantees, medical insurance and 
profit-sharing plans. If all em- 
ployers made such offers organized 
labor as such might cease to exist. 

But management as a whole is 
not in the business of out-doing 
labor leaders. It has problems of 


its own. For the time being it is 
content to let labor fight its own 


battles, satisfy its own needs. This, 
Says management, is the way it 


should be in a nation born, bred 
and fatted on open competition. 
And so, while labor battles, man- 
agement lumbers about like a shape- 
less giant—offering resistance, some- 
times bitter resistance, but knowing 
all the while what the outcome 
must be—a constantly rising stand- 
ard of living, a life of more and 
more security for all, high wages, 
a good market for industry’s prod- 
ucts and an ultimate leveling-off 
of the economy into a prolonged 
era of prosperity. 

Thus, today, as labor and man- 
agement fight their battles, thcy 
grow closer together. The circle 
widens, bringing more and more of 
us into the center. For nothing is 
closer to any of us than the way we 
earn our bread or the way we di- 
vide the products of our toil. This, 
in essence, is the labor question— 
Phil Murray’s problem, Bob Taft’s 
problem—your own problem. 88 


REUTHER FOR LABOR SHAKES HANDS WITH A FORD REPRESENTATIVE—A SIGN OF THE FUTURE? 
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Have You Ever Wondered 


BY JAMES C. ADAMS 


. « « Are duck eggs as good to eat as chicken eggs? 

Every bit, say the poultry experts, provided the ducks are fed properly. 
Duck eggs are twice as large as hen’s and will provide a man-size 
breakfast with half the trouble. Ducks don’t lay quite as often as 
hens, but poultry men say one of the main reasons you can’t buy duck 
eggs as easily as chicken’s is simply that people have become so accus- 
tomed to the latter that it would be difficult to change their preference. 
Just as there’s no difference in the palatability of white and brown 
eggs, you can’t convince some customers of the fact. 


. » « What percent of our population wear (1) false teeth 


(2) wigs (3) artificial eyes? 

Recent dental figures show that 15 adults out of every 100 
have complete sets of phony choppers. They also show that 
another 20 have such bad teeth that nothing but false dentures 
could ever solve their dental problems. On the wig score about 
one man in every 1,000 is a wig wearer and almost two out of 
every 1,000 women. Bald women, far fewer in number, of 

course, always wear wigs; most bald men do not. Artificial eye-wearers 
are estimated to number about two to every 1,000 Americans, with an 
equal number of people who could use them but don’t. In other words 
it is estimated there are approximately 500,000 one-eyed U. S. citizens. 


- « « How fast can the wind blow? 

The highest ever recorded anywhere is 231 miles an hour as far as an 
out-and-out blow is concerned. The recording was made by the Mount 
Washington Observatory situated 6,200 feet up in the White Mountains 
of New Hampshire. The record blow at sea level stands at 186 miles an 
hour. This was recorded during the hurricane along the New England 
coast in 1938. Tornadoes, which actually aren’t blows, but rather whirl- 
winds, sometimes travel over small paths at speeds of more than 500 
miles an hour. It may be hard to believe, but you can walk against a 
200-mile-an-hour gale without being blown away. The trick is to angle 
your head and body so that you cut through the wind like a knife. 
Otherwise you'll be knocked flatter than a pancake. 


- « « Do any wild creatures stick to one mate for life? 
The naturalists cite the Canadian goose and the wolf as being two 





of the most loyal spouses in naturedom. Most animals, birds, beasts, 
fish and fowl get a new mate every season, have a fling at love-making, 
settle down for a few weeks to watch the little ones come along, and 
then move on as soon as the kids begin to walk, fly or swim, as the case 
may be. Not so, however, with the gander and the wolf. When they 
pick a mate they stick with her until death parts them. 


- Are bats really blind? 

You can stop using the expression “As blind as a bat.” Just 
isn’t so. Bats aren’t blind at all. In fact, their eyesight is just 
about as good as yours. But the bat, being a night flyer beca 
he finds more to eat at night, uses a system similar to radary 
rather than his eyes, to guide him. Bats emit a series of hig 
pitched sounds, too shrill for humans to hear, but audible to 

themselves. From the way the echoes come back to them, they can locate 
obstacles and enemies with marvelous precision. 


- » « Why are dreams usually fantastic rather than true to life? 

The dream specialists claim that when you sleep your brain runs along 
on just a few cylinders instead of all six, so to speak. Some parts a 
more asleep than others. Some remain relatively awake but are cut o 
from each other by sleepy sections in between. But the cortex, or th 
part of your brain which does your critical thinking, apparently sleeps 
soundly, no matter what. Consequently, your fears, worries, wishes 
family squabbles, love troubles and what have you, tend to become exage 
gerated. They get mixed up, weird and terrifying because yout thought 
controls are too sleepy to function properly, and normal human impulses 
have to make detours rather than follow normal channels. 


- « « How big are baby whales at birth? 
Well, there aren’t any bigger babies in the whole world, 
The whaleologists say that the average new born infant whale 
is usually about half his mother’s size and weight. In othe® 
words when mamma is 50 feet long baby will run about 2 
feet upon delivery. The only reason mother whales can get 
about at all during the gestation period is the fact that the 
water helps buoy them up. On dry land it would be impossible for 
any mammal to navigate if their offspring-to-be equalled half theif 
own poundage. In one year baby whale doubles in size and in three 
years is as mature as he'll ever get. 


- . - Are there any animals on earth today as large as the largest 
dinosaurs? 

The sulphur-back, or blue, whale has the old time dinosaurs skinned 
a mile when it comes to size and weight. Fossil remains prove pretty 
conclusively that dinosaurs never exceeded more than 50 tons on the hoof. 
Blue whales of today, on the other hand, have weighed as much as 147 
tons and measured more than 95 feet. 





PAGEANT’S popular feature “Have You Ever Wondered?” may be seen in its 
screen version—the MGM-Pete Smith short subject “‘Let’s Cogitate.”’ 











Sex vs. Friendship 


BY KAY STUART 


Can a man and a woman be good friends—nothing 
more? This writer says Yes, against the widely pre- 
vailing view that sex in such a relationship is inevitable 


® CAN WOMEN BE friends—just 
friends—with men? 

Try putting this question to 10 or 
a dozen people. You'll probably 
find, as I did, that the women say 
“Certainly—why not?” and the 
men range from the fellow who 
grins slyly to the one who retorts 
“Is there any reason why they 
should be?” What is the answer? 

“Friendship” is a tricky word. 
We are “friends” with business as- 
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sociates who can do us some good, 
with neighbors we are compet- 
ing with; with relatives we can’t 
duck; with men or women we ei- 
ther have tired of loving or hope to 
lead gently into love; with persons 
who are downright uncongenial but 
we happen to have known for a 
long time. 

I’m not talking about “friends” 
so carelessly chosen. And I’m not 
referring to friendship on the classic 





level—“Platonic love,” the “mar- 
riage of souls for the production of 
spiritual offspring,” which was a 
purely intellectual relationship be- 
tween two highly cultured men. 
Friendship between simple, unedu- 
cated people can be equally pure 
and lasting, even if it does express 
itself in monosyllables. 

By “friendship,” then, I mean an 
enjoyable relationship between 
people who respect and like each 


other. It is characterized by loyalty, 


mutual admiration and a 
dozen other qualities you can list as 
well as I—but not by sex. There- 
fore, between men and women, is 
it possible? 

I’ve known persons who thought 
it was. Mrs. T., for example, who 
became good friends with a man 
who worked in the same office with 
her. It was a good friendship, for 
awhile—but it ended in two di- 
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vorces. Mr. T. can tell you what 
he thinks of friendships between 
men and women. 

A college girl told me she had 
known “lots of fellows” just as 
friends. That was the catch, of 
course—she used the past tense. 
The girl’s “friendships” had ended 

ither with proposals or goodbyes, 
r both. True friendship doesn’t 
reak because it doesn’t come to a 
ead. 

Despite a dozen such experiences 

could mention, as who couldn’t, 

contend that friendship between 

e sexes is not only possible, but 

cessary. 

There is no question but that 

e basic relationship between men 
and women is love. Or, in the gen- 

] sense, sex. 
| Admitted, then, that friendship 
between men and women is “un- 
— a refinement on Nature. 

ut so is our present ability to eat 
together at a table, instead of grab- 
bing whatever share of the food we 
are strong enough to claim and 
funning with it to some safe spot 
Where we can gulp it down before 
someone else takes it away from us. 
It’s not silly to improve a little 
On our animal instincts, even if it 
Means working to suppress them. 
And I think that friendships with 
the opposite sex, unbelievable as 
they may seem, are just as valuable 
to us as social creatures as the once 
unbelievable art of dining together. 

Oh, love is wonderful, but love is 
exclusive. You can love only one— 
or at least, only one at a time. And 
love isn’t all. Both men and wom- 
en need a variety of relation- 
ships—personat and _ professional, 
intense and casual, dependent and 
protective—as an expression of 
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themselves. We need a variety of 
friends—of both sexes—insofar as 
we ourselves are varied. We can get 
along without them, of course. You 
can paint a picture with only three 
colors, too, and it’s a whale of a 
lot simpler than using 12. But when 
it comes to living, why stay in kin- 
dergarten all your life? 

The self-conscious man (or wom- 
an) who approaches the opposite 
sex in only one way repeatedly 
passes up friendships which could 
benefit him beyond measure. A 
good man/woman friendship is 
something like the friendship which 
exists between a wife and husband 
who have been married for a long 
time. It is pleasant, but not tense; 
stimulating, but not competitive. It 
would be worthwhile if it did noth- 
ing more than give each sex a little 
deeper understanding of how the 
other half lives. Men and women 
think, feel, act, differently; how- 
ever versatile your wife or hus- 
band, you can’t learn all you should 
know about the opposite sex from 
one person. I'll bet that a lot of the 
antagonism between the sexes exists 
because we think we can. 

I know husbands who consistent- 
ly impress and amuse other men, 
and as consistently bore their wives; 
they have never bothered to learn 
enough about women to know how 
to get along with them. On the 
other hand are the wives who 
blame their husbands’ infidelities 
on other women; I know of at least 
one case in which the “other wom- 
an” wouldn’t have had a cry if 
the wife had known how to be a 
good friend to her husband, with 
all the give and take, the fun, the 
tolerance, that implies. 

All right, you say, men/women 
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friendships are stimulating, even 
worthwhile. But name one. 

I can name plenty, including a 
good many of my own. So can any- 
one who removes his mental blind- 
ers enough to concede that the 
friendships he sees are really friend- 
ships, and not something to snig- 
ger about. There’s the rub. Social 
mores are lined up against such 
friendships. 

The world believes—which is to 
say, men believe—that a man never 
makes friends with a woman with- 
out ulterior motives, and a woman 
who thinks she can be “only a 
friend” to a man is either deluding 
herself, Or has buck teeth. 

We say we aren’t Puritans, but 
we still think of woman as the 
temptress, the serpent’s tool. We 
also enjoy a mid-Victorian convic- 
tion that all men are wolves and 
despoilers, a notion no full-blooded 
man in his right mind would think 
of contradicting. As a result the 
girl who is friendly to a man is only 
trying to lead him on; a man never 
buys a girl a seven o'clock dinner 
without expecting a 12 o’clock kiss. 
With this narrow view of our own 
versatility, we are naturally sus- 
picious of men and women who 
claim to be “just friends.” 

The husband of a friend of mine 
goes into fits of jealous rage at any 
contact with his wife’s old men 
friends, because he assumes they 
were all her lovers. What this does 
to their marriage—not to mention 
his wife’s personal happiness—any- 
one can imagine. Suspicious wives 
cut their husbands off from friends 
in just the same way. Loyalty, mu- 
tual admiration—we agree friend- 
ship cannot exist without them. But 
what husband wants his wife to feel 


admiration for another man, 
whether he’s worthy of it or not? 

Society is not a lot kinder. When- 
ever a man and woman go out to- 
gether, it’s a “date.” Frowns and 
giggles for the, man who takes some- 
ene else’s wife to the symphony 
because they both like music and 
their respective spouses don’t. If it 
isn’t a foursome, it isn’t decent;) 
women must have friends on a> 
group basis, but we don’t all like” 
the same things. So in almost every 
nice, proper foursome, one or two” 
people are being bored to death. — 

A man cannot be criticized for 
talking with a business woman dur-_ 
ing office hours. But let him buy 
her a cocktail afterwards, as he 
would for any male business asso-— 
ciate with whom he wanted to talk” 
a little longer—Ah, “office wife”! 

Of course there is always an ele- 
ment of “sex” between men and 
women. A man will always try 
harder to be a good friend to a 
pretty girl than he will to a homely 
one. But sex in this form is con- 
structive. It makes the parties to the 
friendship more thoughtful, more 
sensitive to each other. It increases 
the value of the friend’s praise, it 
makes his or her jokes seem fun- 
nier. It’s a good thing, and though 
it has, it does not need to lead to 
anything more. 

Certain circumstances make 
friendship between men and women 
more “natural,” and consequently 
less of a strain on the beast with- 
in. When there is a marked differ- 
ence in ages; when the friendship 
grows out of mutual interest in 
something outside themselves, rath- 
er than from a personal interest in 
each other; when family ties of one 
kind or another automatically rule 
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out anything more—the sex differ- 
ence seems more or less irrelevant. 
But there are many other friend- 
ships in which no such deterrent 
exists. How, then, do you avoid the 
time-honored elephant trap—Sex? 
You watch yourself, that’s all. 
Yourself, and the other fellow. If 
you are mature enough to have 
friends at all, you are also old 
fnough to exercise self-restraint. 
x never approaches “on little 
tat’s feet”; to anything but the 
deliberate tin ear, it’s more like the 
roll of thunder. Heading it off is 
largely the girl’s job, due to the 
average male’s instinct to oblige. 
Some of the best marriages have 
grown slowly out of friendships; 
some of the best friendships have 
tome between former sweet- 
arts. The line between love and 
meyer is only as steady as the 
nd of the person who draws it. 
_ When a beautiful friendship skids 
into embarrassing situations and 
Unwanted proposals, it is rarely 
because the parties thereto didn’t 
know what was happening. The 
irl who protests, “I never dreamed 
fe felt that way . . .” is bragging 
ut her stupidity, not about her 
ocence. The mature woman can 
ndle, even forestall, any normal 
Situations she wants to handle. 
The man who is incapable of be- 
ing friends with a woman is prob- 
ably also incapable of loving one; 
there’s only one word in his book: 
lust. Until he grows up he'll make 
a rotten husband and a worse 
friend. ! 
The man who says he can’t be 
friends with a woman is like the 
woman who claims “I never could 
get along with women, I always 
got along better with men.” They’re 
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both bragging. The psychologist’s 
explanation is that the man is 

“proving” his masculinity by sug- 
gesting that it is so overpowering 
as to make plain friendship impos- 
sible; the woman is asserting her 
attractiveness to men. Both these 
attitudes smack of adolescence. 

This man’s world doesn’t believe 
in man/woman friendships for an- 
other reason: It doesn’t think wom- 
en know how to be friends, even 
with each other. Women possess 
the ability to be friends only in- 
sofar as they are “like men”—that 
is, not “catty.” “The worst thing 
about women is what they think 
about “other women”—and all that 
sort of thing. 

Yet, some years ago at a college 
in Texas, a careful study of the dif- 
ference in boys’ and girls’ attitudes 
towards their “best friends” re- 
vealed that boys more often than 
girls envied their best friends, criti- 
cized them, got tired of them. On 
the other hand, more girls than 
boys were “proud to be seen” with 
their chums. And more girls than 
boys said their best friends “cheered 
and comforted” them. 

Women are less self-sufficing than 
men—they need friends more than 
men do. Since they are never in- 
different, they are sometimes severer 
personal critics, but the fact that 
women need friends makes them 
better friends. They are more sensi- 
tive to a man than any of his men 
friends, who, being more imper- 
sonal, can take hira or leave him 
alone. They are intuitive, and nat- 
urally endowed to. put themselves 
in his shoes. People mean more to 
women than things—they are dif- 
ferent creatures and most of the dif- 
ferences are worth knowing about. 








In the old days a man had 
friends, but a woman had a hus- 
band, a wood stove and a spinning 
wheel. It was a man’s world. Of 
course the silly is that despite 
the automatic kitchen and the 19th 
Amendment, it still is. 

In 1870 less than 2,000,000 wom- 
en worked outside the home; to- 
day nearly 18,000,000 are working 
among men, with the same hours 
and responsibilities (if not the same 
pay). They are entitled to the 
same 40-minute lunch period, the 
same argument with the boss, 
the same waiting in the rain for a 
streetcar. But when it comes to 
making frierids, to the lunch to- 
gether or the five o’clock cocktail, 
they might as well be back in 1870. 
Now, as then, if you are a nice girl 
or a good woman, you cither keep 
men at a distance or you marry 
them. Not only do men say that 
women can’t be friends, but by 
holding them to outmoded customs 
they see to it that they never have 
a chance to prove otherwise. 

An effective block to man/wom- 
an friendship is the gentlemanly 
creed that the man always pays— 
another hangover from the days 
when a woman couldn’t. Men who 
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work together like to sit down over 
a drink or two after the day’s work; 
they might like to talk with the 
women they work with, too—but 
under our present code, that’s an 
expensive pleasure. And too often 
women take it for ted that the 
man will pay; if really want 
to be “just friends,” they shouldn’t. 
It’s courtship, not friendship, which 
requires no immediate reciprocity. 
Friendship between men and wom- 
en can’t be sold to society by 
women’s acting like men. Mannish 
clothes, Dutch treating, the hearty 
back-slap—that isn’t the way to 
win men friends, it’s the way to 
nauseate them. Such things are un- 
natural and unbecoming to women. 

In marrying and raising children, 
woman is carrying out only part of 
her natural function. The other 
part is the development of her 
mind, and of interests outside the 
home—these are the fruits of 
friendship. The woman with con- 
genial men friends is coming closer 
to “being herself” than the woman 
without them. 

As for men—women friends, like 
the two pants suit, may not seem 
necessary, but it’s still smart to 
have them if you can. an 





@ GENE KELLY, the movie star, was being interviewed one afternoon by a 





young writer. It was apparent that the actor was in a hurry so the writer 
proposed that he ask the questions and that Kelly answer. So for quite 
some time questions and answers flew back and forth rapidly. 

Finally the writer hesitated, “There are just two more questions, Mr. 
Kelly. I hope you don’: mind answering them.” 

Kelly nodded, so the writer asked, “Do you really like the girls?” 

“You bet I do,” answered Kelly. 

“And when did you first start liking them?” 

Kelly smiled. “I started liking girls the minute I found out they weren't 


boys.” 





—Stanley J. Meyer 
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Your Trip to the \loon 


, 
BY WILLY tLES ‘ 
With Paintings bs Chesley Bonestell 











What's it like up there? 
How does it feel, floating 
through black space? 
What do you see on the 
moon? You'll soon know: 


Willy Ley, who knows more about 
the moon than most of us .know 
about the earth, and Chesley 
Bonestell, “poetical mathematician 
with a paint brush,” here take a 
chapter from their fascinating new 
book, The Conquest of Space ( pub- 
lished by Viking Press) , to take you 
on a very real trip to the moon. 


@ THE SKY IS AN endless dome of 


very clear and very blue glass. You 
are waiting tensely on a mountain 
top near the equator, above the 
densest layers of the earth’s atmos- 
phere and miles from any human 
life which could be contaminated 
by the radioactivity of your moon- 


ship’s exhaust. You are on the 
threshold of the third era of astron- 
omy. During the first, the naked- 
eye era, astronomers could observe 
only the motions of the heavenly 
bodies. During the second, dom- 
inated by the optical instrument, 
they could study the surfaces but 
still there were great mysteries, 
mysteries which telescope and 
mathematics could not solve. 

“We'll never know until we get 
there,” the astronomers said. And 
today you are going there. You and 
history’s first atomic-motored space- 
ship are going to the moon. 

Four minutes to go. Everything 


has been checked 15 times before, 
but again there is a kind of frantic 
last-minute check-up. The radar 
operators cannot help feeling the 
connections of their electric leads 
once more. The officer-in-charge 
checks once more to see that your 
moonship is really vertical. Every- 
body checks again whatever he is in 
charge of. Then . . . waiting. 

One minute. If there is any- 
thing wrong, there is nothing any- 
body can do now. Fifty seconds to 
go. Forty seconds. Thirty seconds. 
Only 20 seconds now. An officer 
nods. Somebody else moves a hand 
weighted as if covered with a steel 
glove, and then . . . “Zero! Moon- 
ship away!” 

With a roaring bellow from the 
exhaust nozzles of the ship, sound 
rings simultaneously through all 
registers of which sound is capable. 
It is so intolerable that the ears do 
not protest any more. 

Your ship rides up on the roar- 
ing flames, disappearing in the sky 
in less than a minute. At first your 
path is vertical—until you reach 
those highly attenuated layers of 
the atmosphere where air resis- 
tance becomes unimportant and 
finally nonexistent—but then the 
ship’s nose is tilted eastward, be- 
cause that way it can utilize the 
speed of the earth’s rotation. Of 
course the moon is not in line with 
the ship’s nose. The ship points 
to the spot where the moon is going 
to be four days later. 

About three minutes after take- 
off, the slender ship leaves the 
earth’s atmosphere—but in order 
to attain the velocity of seven miles 
per second, the velocity which we 
know assures that your rocket will 
carry to any distance desired, the 
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HERE YOU ARE 15,000 miles out from earth, coasting toward the moon without 
power. You and the utensils in your moonship are apparently weightless; every- 
thing that is not chained down floats in the atmosphere; liquids form spheres 


rocket motors will have 
for about eight minutes. 

This figure of eight minutes has 
a special significance. It has not 
been selected for any theoretical 
reasons of high efficiency nor be- 
cause of a formula saying this or 
that. It has been selected with re- 
gard to you, the pilot. You are 
incapable of feeling velocity per 
se, but you are quite sensitive to 
changes in velocity—that is, to ac- 
celeration. The highest accelera- 
tion a normal healthy man can be 
expected to stand for several min- 
utes is four g (four “gravities,” or 
four times the gravitational pull of 
the earth). Calculated with 4g, 
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to work 


the length of time required to reach 
escape velocity is close to 500 sec- 
onds or about eight minutes. 

During those eight minutes of 
crushing acceleration, you find that 
you cannot do much. You réalize 
that you may “black out” near the 
end of that period, but you’re not 
worried: the ship is designed to 
take care of itself. Like the mecha- 
nism which -tilted your ship from 
the vertical to the horizontal back 
there, the mechanism which cuts 
off fuel when calculated velocity is 
reached is fully automatic. 

There it is! The motors have 
cut off! This is the moment known 
as Brennschluss, and you feel the 








shock, physically. For eight min- 
utes your muscles have been strain- 
ing under a: 4g acceleration; your 
breathing has been slightly labored 
(though by no means seriously so) . 
Now, with fair suddenness, the ac- 
celeration is going down. 

It does not go down all at once 
—even in unmanned rockets the 
cut-off is in two stages—but it goes 
down fairly fast, and not just to 
the customary 1g but to zero. Soon 
—now!—there is no acceleration at 
all left. Only velocity. But the hu- 
man body cannot feel velocity. You 
find yourself weightless! And this 
rather sudden weightlessness—espe- 
cially in contrast to the preceding 
period of acceleration—packs a 
physical impact of such novelty 
that you haven’t yet got around to 
looking out. But now, suddenly, 
you realize that you are surrounded 
by space—black space, strewn all 
over with the countless jewels of 
distant suns, the stars. The earth 
is a monstrous ball somewhere be- 
hind your ship. Stretching across 
the great blackness you see the 
Milky Way. The nearest star, 
our own sun, shines with terrible 
incandescent brilliance on one side, 
its corona clearly visible, as it was 
from the earth’s surface only dur- 
ing total eclipses. But the distant 
stars are visible in the immediate 
neighborhood of the sun. As a 
pilot you know that our sun, like all 
other stars, is really an atomic con- 
version furnace. You even know 
the formula for it. Yet with all 
your modern knowledge, you find 
yourself thinking of the moon as 
a great shining island in the black 
sky ahead of you—your goal. 

Well, here you are—and there 
are four days of this space and 


silence before you. You have astro- 
nomical observations to record 
now, so you reach for a pencil— 
but instead of gripping it, you just 
touch it; the pencil sails away and 
bounces off the wall! You realize 
that of course the strange weight- 
lessness is not restricted to your 
body alone ; it extends to everything 
that is not bolted, riveted or welded 
down. You smile a little and reach 
quickly for your elusive péncil— 
and you go “sailing off’ yourself. 
Your muscles are used to moving 
your weight against lg at the 
earth’s surface. Operating against! 
Og those muscles are producing hu- 
morous effects. ‘ 

But after a while you find that 
the effects are not so re 





Floating in the atmosphere of th 
cabin is quite comfortable for slee 
ing, but when it comes to doing 
any work the weightlessness is a 
nuisance. Your: bodily functions, 
including the swallowing of food, 
don’t seem to depend on gravity at 
all, so you have no trouble from 
that quarter—but getting a meal 
ready, you find, is a feat of agility, 
You can slice bread or cheese, but 
you cannot pour anything. If you 
succeed in shaking a liquid out 
its container it forms neat little 
globes, by way of mutual attraction 
of the molecules, and the globes 
just hang suspended in the air. 
Now you can drink them by means 
of the drinking straw you should 
have used in the first place! If you 
shake the container too strongly, 
the balls of liquid hit the wall, 
break up into smaller balls which 
take off literally in all directions at 
once, and you find yourself in a fine 
mist of droplets. 

Now for the first time you ap- 
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Apove, the weird sight that greets you when you're 50 miles above the moon. The large 


@ater is Theophilus, 64 miles in diameter. Some craters measure more than 150 miles 
across. For scale, compare this view of the moon with the picture below: San Fran- 
Gisco Bay seen from 50 miles up. Both pictures show equal areas from 40-degree angle 
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preciate the fact that all your in- 
struments are chained to the desk 
top. And you thank the moonship’s 
designers for the loops of nylon 
cord they’ve placed strategically all 
over; getting from one part of the 
cabin to another is better accom- 
plished by pulling than by pushing! 

Since you have so little to do, 
you entertain yourself by thinking 
of posterity. This trip could be 
made in nine hours merely by a 
small velocity increase during the 
period of acceleration, so future 
generations will probably look back 
at your four days with the same 
attitude that you display toward 
the time when the crossing of the 
Atlantic Ocean took four weeks. 

After three days and 11 hours, 
when you are about 215,000 miles 
from the earth’s center, you reach 
the famous “dividing line” or 
“neutral point” where the gravita- 
tional forces of earth and moon are 
equal and balance each other. Now 
you are going very slowly—a few 
feet per second—but as you cross 
the “line” you will be in the moon’s 
gravitational grip and you will be- 
in to fall toward the moon at a 
velocity of about two miles per sec- 
ond. You'll have to counteract this 
velocity by means of your rocket 
motors, since there is no atmos- 
phere that can be used for braking, 
so turn your ship now so that the 
exhaust nozzle of the main motor 
points toward the moon. 

There! You sit and watch your 
instruments, which tell you posi- 
tion, velocity and deceleration of 
the ship and, by means of bounced 
radar waves, your altitude above 
the lunar service. Pre-set instru- 
ments will do the actual work of 
the landing. 





Now! The ship is balanced down 
to her tail . . . it touches the moon’s 
surface . . . your motor cuts off. 

There is a great silence. 

You have reached the shining is- 
land of Levania of which Kepler 
dreamed. With your landing the 
third era of astronomy has begun. 


Now THAT YOU'RE on the moon, 
you're on your own. I can’t tell you 
what will happen from now on, ex- 
cept that you are going to find they 
answers to some questions, 
and small, which have been bother-_ 
ing people on earth for a long, long ~ 
time. ‘For a dramatic narrative of © 
what you'll see and feel on the 
moon, we'll have to wait until your 
moonship takes off from today’s” 
drawing boards into tomorrow’s 
space. But these things we do know: 

The moon is not merely a smaller 
earth; it is a different world with a 
“style” all its own. It has no atmos- 
phere, but it has a strange kind 
of weather. Its temperature range, 
from lunar midday to lunar mid- 
night, amounts to almost 400 de- 
grees. Fahrenheit. Rocks exposed to 
such temperature changes at reg- 
ular two-week intervals will crack, 
Their crystalline structure will gi 
way under repeated expansion an 
contraction and the surface 
flake off. The result should be that 
the moon’s surface be covered with 
fine rock dust. Since there is no 
wind to move it around, the rock 
dust will leave the place where it 
formed only because of gravity. 
The peaks, therefore, will be ex- 
posed to the sun and to further 
disintegration, while the amount of 
dust piled up at the less steep 
slopes may be considerable. 

We now distinguish five major 
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STANDING On a peak on the eastern wall 
of the 12,000-foot-high crater Coperni- 
cus, looking west at the afternoon sun 


types of topographical features on 
the moon: mountain chains; maria 
(large smooth areas, dark in color, 
enclosing or enclosed by the moun- 
tainous areas) ; “craters” (puzzling, 
circular mountains or ringwalls, 
from a few hundred yards to 150 
miles in diameter) ; rills (grooves 
which traverse mountains and ma- 
ria, sometimes pass through craters 
and in, general make about as much 
sense as a stroke with a blue pencil 
across a poster); and rays (long 
streaks originating from craters). 

There are still a few old “popular 
lecturers” around who tell their 
‘audiences that the maria are an- 
cient sea bottoms, the rills old river 
beds and the craters extinct vol- 
canoes. The picture they try to 
draw is that of a smaller earth 
which aged more rapidly and long 
ago lost its watery oceans and its 
air ocean. Modern scientists know 
better. An evaporated ocean would 
be neither smooth nor dark: our 
ocean. bottoms are mountainous in 
spots, and if all the water evapo- 
rated they would be blinding white 
because of the salt left behind. The 
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canyons on earth wind their way 
through the landscape, as do the 
courses of ordinary rivers; the 
moon’s rills are much straighter 
and their courses pay no attention 
to other topographical features. As 
regards the rays, there are no 
similar formations on earth, to the 
best of our knowledge. And the 
craters show no resemblance what- 
ever to a volcanic crater. 

On the moon’s northern hemi- 
sphere, there is the large crater of 
Plato. Sunrise over Plato is just like 
sunrise over any other crater, but 
as the dividing line between dark- 
ness and light advances, the floor 
of Plato grows darker. At high 
noon it looks like an inkspot. 

What happens in the crater of 
Plato? Evaporation of moisture 
forming a light-absorbing mist? Or 
just melting ice? Or crystals with 
freakish optical qualities? We'll 
never know till we get there. 

Some 70 miles west of Plato, in 
the middle of the “Alps,” there is 
the Great Valley, about 90 miles 
long and up to 6% miles wide. It 
runs almost at right angles to the 
few and very small other valleys of 
the “Alps.” Its floor is smooth. And 
we have no explanation for it at 
all. One might think of a meteorite 
some six miles in diameter grazing 
the moon and plowing through the 
mountains, except that the valley 
does not seem quite straight enough 
for such an explanation. And why 
is its floor smooth? 

We'll never know until we get 
there. 

And what of the strange forma- 
tion close to the center of the visible 
half of the moon, so regular and 
artificial-looking that a Munich 


astronomer took it to be the ruins 





of an old fortress that once guarded 
a city? What of the old theory that 
“the othér side” of the moon has 
water, air, vegetation, animals— 
and possibly thinking beings, sele- 
nites? What are the grayish spots 
which have been observed moving 
around inside the crater Eratos- 
thenes? Cloud formations betraying 
the presence of moisture? Lunar 
vegetation springing up and being 
killed off by the heat of the sun in 
a rapid cycle? Then there is the 
great “walled plain” of Clavius, 
well over 150 miles across, which 
looks as if it has been subject to 
erosion. What kind of erosion? 
We'll never know till we get 


there. 


WHEN wiz that be? 
Obviously we would not send a 
manned ship to the moon—even if 


we could build one now—without 
preliminary experiments. The first 
of these would be to send an un- 
manned rocket to the moon and let 
it crash, providing it with some 
means of marking the spot of ar- 
rival in an unmistakable manner so 
that it could be seen with a tele- 
scope. In spite of its apparent bril- 
liance, the moon has alow “albedo” 
—that is, it reflects only seven per 
cent of the sunlight it receives; it 
must consist essentially of rather 
dark rocks. So a quantity of pow- 
dered gypsum or glass blown 
around by the rocket crash would 
produce a fine permanent mark. 

Such a Moon Messenger is close 
enough to present technical accom- 
plishments so that its design and 
construction are possible without 
any major inventions. its realiza- 
tion is essentially a question of hard 
work and money. 


Your moonship, having landed on its 
tail, will take off from this same posi- 
tion for the return trip to the earth 


But your manned moonship is a 
different story. It must take off 
from earth, go to the moon, land, 
take off from the moon and return 
to earth. And that, considering 
known chemical fuels and custom- 
ary design and construction meth- 
ods, is beyond our present ability. 
But while a moonship which can 
make a round trip is unattainable 
with chemical fuels, a moonship 
which can land on the moon with- 
out enough fuel for the return is 
a remote possibility. Then, three 
ships which landed might have 
enough fuel left among them for 
one to make the return trip. 

This, of course, involves great 
risk, since the failure of one ship 
would doom them all. Probably the 
manned moonship will have to be 
postponed until there is an orbital 
station—a manned “station in 
space.” Take-off from the station, 
instead of from the ground, would’ 
require two instead of seven miles- 
per-secord velocity at the start. 

Then, of course, there is the pos- 
sibility of using atomic energy. Fif- 
teen years ago, if a skeptical audi- 
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ence had been polled as to which 
of the two “impossibilities”—a 
moonship and large-scale controlled 
release of atomic energy—they con- 
sider less fantastic, the poll would 
probably have been 100 per cent 
in favor of the moonship. As his- 
tory turned out, atomic ene 
came first and it is now permissible 
to speculate whether the one may 
not be the key to the other. 

So far, unfortunately, we only 
know that elements like uranium, 
plutonium, etc., contain enough 
energy for the job, and that the 
energy can be released either fast, 
in the form of a super-explosion, or 
slowly, in a so-called “pile” where 


the energy appears mainly as heat. 
But we don’t know how to apply 
these phenomena to rocket propul- 
sion. 

And until we do, we may be visit- 
ing the moon only in imagination. 
Lukian of Samosota, who produced 
the first story of a trip to the moon 
1,800 years ago, did it in a sailing 
vessel. Johannes Kepler, who estab- 
lished the laws of planetary orbits, 
did it in allegory—across the shad- 
ow bridge which forms between 
earth and moon during an eclipse. 
You do it in an atomic-powered 
moonship. 

How is it up there? “We’ll never 
ue 


know until we get there.” 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN 


@ BECAUSE SHE SNEFZED at the wrong time, four automobiles were wrecked 
and the sneezer, a Hollywood woman, suffered serious injuries. Attacked 
by what she described as a sneezing fit, the housewife lost control of her 
car and sideswiped three cars parked on Hollywood Boulevard. 





M@ AN ATLANTA MATRON was killed when run over by her own automobile 
in which she had been the sole occupant. She had been driven to her 
parked car by a taxi. She left the cab and entered her car, calling to the 
driver to help her open a glove compartment. The cab driver opened a 
door to the car to comply and, as he did, the woman apparently stepped 
on both the starter and accelerator. Witnesses said the car spun into the 
street in a circle and on the third go-around hurled its occupant to the 
pavement. On the fourth trip the car ran over her. 


@ A CLENDALE, California, man needed emergency treatment when he 
swallowed the tiny mouth organ he was playing. 


@ A sHOTGUN TopPLeD from a shelf in the garage of an Alpine, California, 
woman, struck her in the head and killed her. 


MIN BERKELEY, California, two_University of California students were 
dancing at a fraternity house affair. As they neared a partly opened 
French door, they just kept on dancing, then fell 15 feet down a concrete 
stairway and both sustained painful injuries. 


@ visrrinc Sequoia Park Zoo, a two-year-old baby poked a finger through 
the mesh. A raccoon bit off the youngster’s right index finger. 


—Genevieve Paxton 
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Number two in a series 
of pictorial exhibits— 
Pageant presents on 
first of a group of 
selections ‘of the’ most 
photographs from the 
exhibitions of the 
Muieam: of Modern: Att 
in New York. Most of 
the photographs in this 
month's Showplace are. 
froin the Mien shove 
“The Exact Instent” 





TEARFUL RAPTURE 


of a young autograph 


collector was 
recorded by Acme 
newsphotographer 
Aaron Miller in 1946 
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DEATH FOR THIRTY-THREE haunted the front pages of 
newspapers in this photograph by Sam Shere of INP on May 
7, 1937, when the Hindenburg exploded at Lakehurst, N. J. 
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ON THE BUTTON, by Meyer Licbowits of the New. 
York Times is more o tributé to the alert eye of the seBaes fs 


oor 


photographer than to athletic prowess. Leaning oa Tony 
Zale’s glove is the late Marcel Cerdan of France «. ! 














HE WARM DAY, by Barney Cowherd of the Louisville 
jer-Journal, is a commentary on the basic loneliness 
of pe sole im einies. Unable to relax in a crowd, members 
of ‘this sombre group were merely waiting for the — , 

SS affic light to change so they could cross the street 








GIRL IN SUMMER, by Homer Page, reflects the 
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Wisconsin’s Conscience 


BY DON DORNBROOK . 
‘bes up there depend a lot on the common sense of Mrs. Griggs 





22 ‘Ione Quinby Griggs interviewed 
Fad PO) OQ \ murderers, shared a candy bar with 

Z <7, Al Capone, covered gangster funer- 
als, and sneaked on the Queen of 
Rumania’s private train when 13 
determined Gary, Indiana; police- 
men said she couldn’t. She danced 
with a prince, posed with Mabel 
Stark’s tiger and interviewed Jack 
Dempsey and Gene Tunney before 
their historic fight. In the roaring 
Chicago of the ’20s and °30s, this 
five-foot-one-inch star newspaper- 
woman met, and wrote about, all 
sorts of famous and infamous 
people, big and little. 

“But,” she says today, “I never 
really learned about life until I be- 
came a column-counselor for the 
Milwaukee Journal 15 years ago!” 

Most people would call Ione an 
“advice-to-the-lovelorn” editor, but 
“column-counselor” is more appro- 
priate. Her columns are heart-to- 
heart talks with troubled minds. 
She doesn’t concentrate on affairs 
of the heart; no problem is too big : 
or too small for her. Nor does she 
limit her advice to any one group. 

A distraught mother wrote that 
she was “disgraced” in the neigh- 
<4 borhood because her son’s young 

: wife didn’t hang the diapers on 
the washline in the approved fash- 


ey WS BM fae Eo a yale ),> ™ as aCHICAGO newspaper reporter, 
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ion. “She hangs ’em up every 
which way,” the mother sput- 
tered. “What’s more, sometimes 
she doesn’t get her wash up until 
10 o’clock in the morning—after 
most of the other women have 
theirs down!” Mrs. Griggs an- 
swered that she couldn’t see what 
difference it made how the diapers 
were hung—just so the child had 
clean ones when needed. She added 
that the mother should be thankful 
she had a neat daughter who 
washed the baby’s diapers. She also 
suggested that it might be a good 
idea for the mother—as well as the 
neighbors—to pitch in and help the 
young mother as long as they got 
through with their work so early 
in the day. 

A cross-eyed girl wrote that she 
was hopelessly frustrated. She said 
that she had nice blond hair, but 
the boys made fun of her. Mrs. 
Griggs agreed that something ought 
to be done. She talked to the head 
of the eye dispensary at Marquette 
University (located in downtown 
Milwaukee) and arranged to have 
the girl’s eyes straightened. The 
result was a stunning girl with per- 
fect blue eyes. Now the girl is mar- 
ried and has two babies—both of 
them with perfect eyes. 

A letter signed “Home—or Show- 
place?” came from a young mother 
who felt guilty when neighbors 
dropped in on her unannounced in 
mid-morning—and found her on 
hands and knees in the middle of 
the living room helping her two- 
year-old son build with his blocks. 
Meanwhile unwashed dishes and 
unmade beds greeted the visitors. 
Mrs. Griggs said that the mother 
had nothing to be ashamed of, that 
sometimes time well spent with 


children during formative years is 
more important than hours spent 
in chasing dust. “The trouble with 
some people,” she wrote, “is that 
they pay too much time to broom 
culture and not enough to heart 
culture.” 

Mrs. Gri tells “neglected 
grandmothers” to develop hobbies 
and cultivate outside interests, to 
try to be as independent as pos- 
sible, to join Milwaukee’s dozens of 
excellent Golden-Age clubs where 
they can meet people in the same 
boat. She advises “misunderstood 
daughters-in-law” to be patient 
with mothers-in-law, include them 
in family affairs and prove to them 
how efficient young wives can be. 
The golf or hunting widow is ad- 
vised to show an intelligent, lively 
interest in hubby’s hobby—maybe 
he’ll take her along! The alcoholic 
is advised to contact Alcoholics 
Anonymous; the woman whose 
waistline is not going to waste is 
sent to the Milwaukee chapter of 
TOPS—“Take Off Pounds Soci- 
ety.” To each his own. 

She gets more letters from boys 
and girls between the ages of 14 
and 22 than any other age group, 
but she receives bushels of mail 
from people of all ages. Her young- 
est letter writer was seven. He 
wrote: “My brother hits me!” Her 
oldest was 103. She wrote: “Look- 
ing back over a long life, which 
now doesn’t seem so long, I want to 
say to youth: Live your lives so 
that if you live to be 100 your minds 
will still be keen, your hearts full 
of kindness and your memories 
pleasant.” 

Her column is Wisconsin’s con- 


‘science. If she were to call a con- 


vention of all the unmarried girls 
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and unwed mothers who have come 
to her for help, it would fill a small 
auditorium. Seven have named 
babies after her—including a set of 
Seattle twins, Ione and Griggs. 

To appreciate her position you 
must know a little about Milwau- 
kee and its Pulitzer prize-winning 
Journal. 

A city of well over a half million 
people, Milwaukee is the only real 
metropolis in Wisconsin. Made fa- 
mous by its beer, its industrial im- 
portance is usually overlooked—yet 
it ranks eighth in the United States 
for total industrial output. Milwau- 
keeans are average, home-loving, 
economical people, proud of their 
city’s traffic safety records, lack of 
debts, polite policemen and graft- 
free government. 

No small amount of credit for 
these municipal accomplishments 
belongs to the Milwaukee Journal, 
an independent, incorruptible, fam- 
ily newspaper owned by its em- 
ployees and regarded as a member 
of the family in 97 out of every 100 
homes in Milwaukee County. In 
total advertising volume the Jour- 
nal consistently ranks among the 
top 10 newspapers in the country. 

The Journal’s greatest circula- 
_ tion builder is its Green Sheet—a 
daily, four-page entertainment sec- 
tion printed on pale green news- 
print to set it off from the rest of 
the paper. The phenomenon of 
the Green Sheet is that it is the 
greatest concentration of cheese- 
cake, human interest, screwballs, 
Hollywood fanfare and entertain- 
ment in any newspaper in the coun- 
try—and it appears in one of the 
most conservative family publica- 
tions. Other papers scatter this 
window dressing all over the place; 
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the Journal dumps it all in the 
Green Sheet. The moment a Jour- 
nal reader opens his Green Sheet to 
see what wisecrack made the eight- 
column daily “top line” (Sample: 
IF TO ERR IS HUMAN, THEN SOME 
OF THE WORLD'S MIGHTIEST DIPLO- 
MATS MUST BE PEOPLE) he knows 
it’s time to relax. It is in this section 
that Mrs. Griggs’ column appears 
—along with dozens of pictures of 
couples who have just celebrated 
their golden wedding anniversaries 
(the Green Sheet prints thousands 
every year), comics, crossword 
puzzles and games for the kiddies, 
human interest stories ranging 
from the life of Gypsy Rose Lee to 
that of General William Booth, 
founder of the Salvation Army, ra- 
dio and television programs, Holly- 
wood gossip and the daily serial 
story. 

Mrs. Griggs’ column appears on 
the back page of the Green Sheet— 
next to the comics and often right 
above the daily contribution of 
Edgar Guest. It has no title; each 
day it has a different, two-column 
head just like any other human 
interest story. Mrs. Griggs writes 
most of them herself, like these: 

DO WIVES AGE FASTER 
THAN MATES? READ ON 
and 
CAN’T GET BABY SITTER; 
CHILD KICKED LAST ONE 


Until the Journal bought Billy 
Rose’s column a few months ago 
for a trial in the Green Sheet, Mrs. 
Griggs was the newspaper’s only 
columnist. The Journal just doesn’t 
believe in filling columns of space 
with syndicated material, saves the 
space for local news. But it does 
believe in Mrs. Griggs’ column. 
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Letters published in the column 
often start a stream of letters from 
other readers. Sometimes these turn 
into redhot arguments with readers 
choosing up sides, and last for sev- 
eral weeks. A few have run four 
or five weeks. 

The columnist averages 100 let- 
ters a week, but timely, controver- 
sial subjects like homework, big or 
little weddings, the housing short- 
age, life in a trailer, and juvenile 
delinquency bring many times that 
number. 

Milwaukee’s proximity to the 
Great. Lakes naval training station 
—and a misguided idea of patri- 
otism on the part of some of its 
teen-age girls—created a serious 
problem during the war. When 
Mrs. Griggs brought the situation 
into the open in her column, 7;000 
letters came to her desk in five days. 
When the city fathers saw this, they 
met in a special session to consider 
a curfew law—something Mrs. 
Griggs herself had never even con- 
sidered. This brought another 5,000 
letters—these from juveniles argu- 
ing that “the innocent shouldn’t be 
forced to suffer with the guilty.” 
Mrs. Griggs answered by publishing 
a pledge for teen-agers; 7,000 signed 
them and mailed them to her. Then 
she got into a cab with a bushel 
basket full of signed pledges and 
headed for the mayor’s office. The 
result was a less drastic curfew law 
than some aldermen had urged in 
the heat of battle. The situation 
soon righted itself. 

The letters also had an effect on 
the operator of Milwaukee’s biggest 
ballroom—George “Pop” Devine. 
With the blessing of Mrs. Griggs, 
he set-aside one night a week for 
teen-age dances. During this night 
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all bars served nothing but soft 
drinks, the band stopped playing at 
midnight—and kids were invited 
to bring their parents. 

A letter telling parents how to 
acquaint their children with the 
facts of life and listing appropriate 
books, touched off 500 phone calls 
in one day and tied up the Journal 
switchboard. Her “Growing Up 
with Jim and Jean,” a collection of 
columns designed to help teen-agers 
grow into maturity the happy, pain- 
less way, is used as a supplementary 
textbook in Wisconsin high schools. 
A letter from a woman complain- 
ing that “the only thing that ever 
gets lit up in our house on Christ- 
mas Eve is my husband” resulted in 
the voluntary closing of Milwaukee 
County taverns the night before 
Christmas. 

Ione Quinby Griggs was born in 
Salina, Kansas. As soon as she was 
big enough to walk, her mother tied 
a rope to her and the porch to curb 
her adventuresome spirit; it wasn’t 
successful. Her first writing effort— 
as a child—involved a monkey in 
the zoo taking two pennies from a 
well-dressed boy and giving them 
to a lad in ragged overalls. This 
early plea for a “share-the-wealth” 
movement was widely published 
and created a lot of attention. 
Spurred by this she wrote a novel 
about a little girl who made all her 
remarks in rhyme. It got nowhere. 

Most of her childhood was spent 
in a 14-room house on her grand- 
father’s Georgia plantation, but she 
went to high school in Chicago 
where the family later moved. After 
graduation she got a job with an 
advertising firm. In her spare time 
she pestered the newspapers so much 
that Walter A. Washburne, in self- 
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defense, put her to work on the old 
Chicago Evening Post—at first for 
free, later at $20 a week less than 
her ‘advertising j job had paid. 

“From then hey she recalls, “I 
reported everything from fashions, 
white elephant teas in. Lake Forest 
and political conventions to gang 
killings, trials and sports. In be- 
tween I wrote a Chicago chatter 
column for a press syndicate; tri- 
angle, bandit and missing girl stories 
for True Confessions, and a book 
entitled ‘Why Women Kill.’ ” 

While on the Post, she enrolled 
for night classes at Northwestern 
University’s Medill School of Jour- 
nalism, but she dropped out when 
her teacher—he was Walter A. 
Washburne, her city editor—prom- 
ised her a raise if she would quit 
the course and stop bothering him 
with questions. 

In 1932, she met Bruce E. Griggs, 
a newspaper reporter and serial 
writer. They were married 10 days 
after she fell into Lake Michigan 
off the Columbia Yacht Club gang- 
plank while he was trying to sell a 
sailboat to some men on the upper 
deck. A little more than a year 
later he was killed in an automobile 
crash at Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 
Then a mutual friend, Larry Law- 
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rence, brought Ione to the Journal. 

One day Larry tossed some 
samples of an advice-to-the-love- 
lorn column on Ione’s desk. It was 
typical of such syndicated material. 

“Did you ever read such stuff?” 
he moaned. “We could use some- 
thing like this—if it weren’t so 
poorly done. You've written every- 
thing else—how would you like to 
try a problem colufnn?” 

Ione accepted his offer with mis- 
givings, but the more she got into 
it, the more she realized what an 
experience in human nature it 
really is. Today she wouldn’t trade 
her job for anything. She says: 

“T believe a column of this kind 
has a tremendous opportunity to 
promote decent living, common 
sense and the Golden Rule. I think 
a columnist writing about family 
life in these times carries a big re- 
sponsibility. She should try to show 
how democracy can work in the 
home, how decent living and the 
ap lication of right principles can 

nce our way of life.” 

The half million or more people 
who read Wisconsin’s conscience 
every day—and look to it for a 
common-sense solution of personal 
and family problems—will agree 
that this is just what she does. @ @ 
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@ Coming home from the university for spring holidays, a 


sophomore tossed his bag on the bed for his mother to 


unpack. 


In the process, she discovered a pawn ticket 


hanging from the lapel of his coat. Questioned, the youth 
glibly explained that he went to a dance, where he “checked 


his coat.” 


Satished, the mother proceeded with the unpacking. Presently she found 
a pair of trousers that also bore a tag. 


“Richard,” 
was it you went to?” 


she demanded in consternation, “just what kind of a dance 


—Lon Perry 
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A top drama critic picks the high points in 25 years of playgoing 


John Chapman is drama critic of 
The New York News and editor 
of “The Best Plays,” theatrical year- 
book published by Dodd, Mead & 
Co. PacgEant asked Mr. Chapman 
to set down the 10 scenes that in the 
last 25 years of American theater 
left the greatest impression on him. 


™ WHEN ANYBODY makes a selec- 
tion, it is obviously personal and 
arbitrary. So is this list. These are 
the scenes which are most vivid in 
my own memory. They are not 
necessarily great, nor important 
to dramatic literature—but they 
are representative of an enjoyable 
quarter-century of playgoing and 
memorable, at least, to me. 

The first on the list is from What 
Price Glory?, by Maxwell Anderson 
and Laurence Stallings, which was 
produced by Arthur kins Sep- 


tember 3, 1924. Here was the first 
of two great plays about World 
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War I—the other being R. C. Shers 
riff’s English drama, pede End, 
What Price Glory? was an im 
portant play as well as a good one, 
for it inspired a freedom on 
American stage which continues 
this day—a freedom to report 
as it is talked, instead of holding it 
within the confines of an already 
outmoded literary convention. 

The scene is, of course, the final 
moment. Captain Flagg and Set 
geant Quirt have fought each o 
as fiercely as they have fought the 
Boches, and now they are in a 
deadly quarrel over 
the French girl (Leyla Georgie). 
They are drunk and they play one 
game of blackjack for possession of 
one automatic pistol—the winner 
to do the shooting and get the girl. 
Quirt loses, upsets the light, and 
runs, and F takes an ineffec- 
tual pot-shot in the dark. Word is 
brought to Flagg that the outfit is 
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moving up again, and he tears him- 
self away from Charmaine. Quirt 
reappears. The field is clear and 
the girl is his—but all he does is 
kiss her goodbye. “Jeez,” he sighs, 
“what a lot of goddam fools it takes 
to make a war!” And he runs out 
the door, shouting, “Hey, Flagg, 
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wait for baby! 


THE NEXT MEMORABLE American 
sGéene is from The Front Page by 
Charles MacArthur and Ben Hecht, 
Which was produced by Jed Harris 
om August 14, 1928. It is in the 
sécond act, when Hildy Johnson, 
the Chicago reporter, captures Earl 
Williams, the escaped “murderer,” 
atid hides him in a rolltop desk in 
the reporters’ room at Police Head- 
q@arters. Here is the beginning of 
a scene of excitement which is un- 
matched in the field of comedy 
melodrama. 


ONE OF THE MOST inspiring 
wérks in the entire American 
théater was The Green Pastures, 
adapted by Marc Connelly from 
R@éark Bradford’s stories about “OP 
Man Adam and His Chillun.” It 
was produced by the late Rowland 
Stébbins February 26, 1930. We 
aré in the second scene of the first 
act The Negro angels are having 
a fine fish fry in Heaven. The 
magnificent Angel Gabriel (the 
late Wesley Hill) appears and cries, 
“Gangway! Gangway for De Lawd 
God Jehovah!” And De Lawd (the 
late Richard B. Harrison) arrives, 
dressed in a business suit. 


Two WEEKS BEFORE The Green 
Pastures Herman Shumlin pre- 
sented The Last Mile, by John 
Wexley, on February 13, 1930. No- 
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The late Louis 


Wolheim 


(left) as Flagg, 
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gambles with Quirt (Bil! Boyd) for possession of gun, winner to shoot loser, get girl 
81 








In “The Green Pastures” De 
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body who saw it will ever forget 
the end of the first act. Richard 
Walters (James Bell) has been pre- 
pared for and has prepared himself 
for electrocution. He has said fare- 
well to the other inmates of the 
death house, and has walked his last 
mile through the dreaded green 
door. The lights dim, come up, dim 
again. “What the hell are they tryin’ 
to do? Cook him?” cries the an- 
guished Killer Mears. 


Not since Outward Bound 
(1924) had there been so beautiful 
and affecting a fantasy as On Bor- 
rowed Time, by Paul Osborn, which 
was produced February 3, 1938, by 
Dwight Deere Wiman. In the final 
part of the play Pud and his be- 
loved Gramps have had Death, 





we 
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in “Last Mile” Walters goes to chair 


alias Mr. Brink, up a tree and many 
suffering humans have been unable 
to die. Now Pud has been terribly 
injured in a fall from the tree, and 
the desperate old Gramps has 
called Mr. Brink down from his 
arboreal prison. In an instant Pud 
and Gramps stand straight and 
strong again. “‘Are we deaded?” 
asks the boy. “Must be,” says 
Gramps. “I feel like a two-year- 
old.” 


- THE VERY NEXT NIGHT—Feb- 
ruary 4, 1938—the theater was 
blessed with Our Town, by Thorn- 
ton Wilder, produced by Jed Har- 
ris. Here, without scenery, the late 
Frank Craven told the simple story 
of a small town.. All of the scenes 
were fine and endearing, but the 


Spencer Tracy appeared as doomed Killer Mears 
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Gramps (the late Dudley Digges) holds Pud (Peter Holden) after releasing Death, played by Frank 


one which affected me most was 
the meeting in the drug store, in 
which George Gibbs and Emily 
Webb, in love with each other, talk 
about their lives, their love and 
their future, over a couple of straw- 
berry ice cream sodas. 
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My OWN PREDILECTION happens 
to be for fantasy, that most difficult 
method of playmaking, so my next 
choice is a scene from another, 
Harvey, by Mary Chase, produced 
by Brock Pemberton November 1, 
1944. It is the moment in which 
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Conroy, from tree where they had confined him 


Elwood P. Dowd has been asked by 
Nurse Kelly (Janet Tyler) just 
what it is that he does. And El- 
wood, in a delightful soliloquy, 
tells of the wonderful times—the 
“golden moments”—he and Harvey 
have sitting in bars. 


Frank Craven narrated in “Our Town.” Y. 
couple was Martha Scott and John 


Frank Fay, as Elwood P. Dowd, has dreamy 
look as he tells of his invisible bunny, “Harvey” 


Digges (right) ployed Harry Hope, owner of sa- 
loon.in Eugene O'Neill's “The Iceman Cometh” 


CONTINUED 
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In “Streetcar” doctor (Richard Garrick) comes te take away Blanche (Jessica Tandy) 


THERE HAVE BEEN sO many 
memorable scenes from so many 
memorable Eugene O’Neill plays 
that it is an understatement just to 


choose one. But the one I choose 
is from the third of the four acts of 
* The Iceman Cometh. One by one, 
the bums of Harry Hope’s saloon 
have ventured out onto the street 
—which is symbolic of the world 
of achievement—and have crept 
back, frightened and beaten. Finally 
Harry Hope himself makes the try 
and pants back, pretending he has 
almost been run down by an auto- 
mobile. “Bejeeses, give me a drink 
quick!” he gasps. “Scared me out 
of a year’s growth!” 
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AN EXQUISITE MOMENT in the 
theater is the final one of A Street- 
car Named Desire, by Tennessee 
Williams, which was produced by 
Irene M. Selznick December 3, 
1947. The mental disturbances of 
Blanche du Bois (first played by 
Jessica Tandy, later by Uta Hagen) 
have become so great that she must 
be removed to an asylum—perhaps 
by force, or in a straitjacket, even. 
But she smiles at the doctor who 
has come to take her and says, 
“Whoever you are—I have always 
depended on the kindness of strang- 
ers.” To me, this will always be 
the most poignant scene in the en- 
tire play. 
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Above, burial scene in “Death of a Salesman” 


THE ONLY way to be sure that 
a play is memorable is to give it 
time—not months, but years. Yet 
I feel confident that last season’s 
smashing dramatic hit, Death of a 
Salesman, will not soon pass from 
mind. This play, by Arthur Miller, 
was produced February 10, 1949, 
by Kermit Bloomgarden and Wal- 
ter Fried. Its final moment is one 
of great emotional impact. Willy 
Loman, the salesman, has commit- 
ted suicide, and now he has been 
lowered into a grave. “Help me, 
Willy. I can’t cry,” pleads his wife 
(played by Mildred Dunnock). “It 
seems to me that you're just on 
another trip. . . .” on 


Lee J. Cobb as the tragic salesman, Willy Loman 
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Robert Frost: 
(;reenapple Genius 


BY HENRY LEE 


This 75-year-old Yankee from San Francisco is both simple and great 


@ ROBERT LEE FROST, America’s 
greatest living poet, whose Mending 
Wall and Birches are classics ap- 
proved by scholars and schoolboys 
alike, usually gets up shortly before 
noon and pads lightly down to the 
kitchen in ankle-length, blue-felt 
carpet slippers. He makes and 
drinks his own breakfast, which is 
milk flavored with coffee and a raw 
egg, and—although he will be 75 
years old in a few weeks—then em- 
barks on a robust 12 to 14 hours of 
thought, talk and physical labor. 
Depending on the season, he 
may be living on a 285-acre moun- 
tain farm near Ripton, Vermont, in 
his unpretentious, brown-shuttered 
house at Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, or in his little winter home 
near Coconut Grove, Florida. 
Wherever he is, he keeps steadily at 
the chores and the good talk laced 
with devastating Frostian observa- 
tions, as well as at the poetry. 
Through these and other vanish- 
ing New England virtues, such as 
clarity and common sense, Frost is 
one American in 150,000,000 and 


one poet in perhaps twice that num- 
ber. For one thing, anybody can un- | 
derstand and love his timeless trib- 
utes to nature, his memorializing 
of the disappearing Yankee charac- 
ter, his salty philosophy. 

Proof of his common appeal, two 
printings of his poems in the 25- 
cent Pocket Books have sold 189,- 
897, considerably more than a lot” 
of well-known novels and mysteries 
in such editions and far beyond the 
sale of most poets. He has been 
translated into French, German, 
Spanish and practically all the other 
languages and, almost as a matter 
of course, each new volume of his 
verse also appears in a séparate 
English edition. 

In the autograph-collecting busi- 
ness, the signatures of l#ing celeb- 
rities almost never command a good 
price, but Frost’s angular name ap- 
pended to one of his books may 
make it worth $50 or $60. 

Poetry is usually a slow, steady 
seller in book form, but Frost’s lat- 
est, The Complete Poems of Robert 
Frost, 1949, is selling “very substan- 
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tially” from any non-fiction point of 
comparison, according to his pub- 
lishers, Henry Holt & Co., despite 
its price of $6. 

Frost simultaneously has achieved 
the appreciation of the most dis- 
criminating. While you will find his 
latest book listed in Retail Book- 
seller, a-trade magazine, among the 
top non-fiction as determined by 
book-store orders, you also will dis- 
cover that in a national poll of the 
top critics, Complete Poems beat 
out Robert Sherwood’s Roosevelt 
and Hopkins and A. B. Guthrie’s 
The Big Sky, both best sellers. 

In practically every high school 
and college, Frost is the one living 


_ American poet who is must reading 


for all students. Any college would 
hire him as a teacher, any city of 
15,000 or over would turn out for 
his lectures, if he didn’t prefer to 
curtail such extra-poetical activities. 

Though he is a man deeply con- 


‘ cerned over the Red Sox failure to 


_ Og ZI ES ott NT 


make the World-Series and the 
increasingly. complicated football 
rules which he thinks make the 
game harder to follow, he somehow 


‘appeals also to the scholar and 
_aesthete. Recently, 27 outstanding 


_ authorities on American literature, 


practically all college professors, 
were polled on the 20 most repre- 
sentative American works to be in- 
cluded in a compilation of the 
world’s classics by the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. 

Frost, the only living poet in- 
cluded, was ranked with Poe, Em- 
erson, Whitman, Emily Dickinson 
and Edward Arlington Robinson, 
and above Longfellow, who didn’t 
quite make the grade. Only two 
other living writers of any branch 
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of literature, Sinclair Lewis and Eu- 
gene O’Neill, were cited; only seven 
of the entire 20, who dated back to 
Benjamin Franklin, were men- 
tioned for more than one of their 
works—Frost among them. 

That is symbolic of the poet’s 
progress in the 37 years since an 
Englishwoman in mourning weeds 
—whose publisher-husband had 
just drowned—somewhat _lacka- 
daisically discovered him in Eng- 
land when he was 38. In 1913, Mrs. 
David Nutt put out that thin land- 
mark of literature, A Boy's Will, 
and the next year, North of Boston. 
“She said she liked the second one 
better than the first—that’s all the 
praise she ever gave me,” Frost re- 
calls happily. 

This month, now firmly fixed as 
the American poet, Frost is cele- 
brating a diamond jubilee of living 
crammed to the overflowing with 
work, fun, homage and deep per- 
sonal tragedy, all flavored with his 
peculiar, tart greenapple genius. 

Four times he has won the Pu- 
litzer Prize in poetry, 20 colleges 
and universities from the Big Three 
westward to the University of Colo- 
rado have honored him with cap 
and gown and now this month, not 


_only the academic world but a big- 


ger, livelier world is paying him 
homage. There are the school stu- 
dents who read him more than any 
living poet; thousands of graduates 
from five colleges who remember 
his unorthodox teaching which 
roves from Greek civilization 
through English madrigals to gun- 
play days in the Old West; the tens 
of thousands of plain readers who 
have made him a best seller. 

Not since the day that little Con- 
cord declared a holiday to welcome 
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Emerson home from Europe, have 
poetry and the poet been so spon- 
taneously honored, but Frost ac- 
cepts it with innate reservation. 
“Numerous honorary degrees,” he 
points out, “but no honest ones. 
And my ironies don’t seem to iron 
anything out. Things stay about 
the same after I’m finished talking.” 


Rosert FROST was born March 
26, 1875, when San Francisco was 
still a flamboyant, Currier & Ives 


bit of America, loud with saloons. 


and gunfire. When you saw a bottle 
floating in the bay, he recalls, the 
boys didn’t peg stones at it—the 
men shot at it. 

Christened after Robert E. Lee, 
reared on Grover Clevelandism, 
Frost takes some of his politics by 
inheritance since he considers him- 
self “a sort of state’s rights Demo- 


crat” and has been pretty much 
anti-New Deal. When a Democrat 
asks why he lives in Republican 
Vermont, he answers, “Infiltrat- 
ing,” and when a Republican asks, 
“But aren’t you a Democrat?” he 


replies poker-face, “Southern.” 
“Neither means very much except 
as a joke,” he says. 

His father died in 1885 when 
Robert was only 10, and the family 
returned to Lawrence, Massachu- 
setts, to live with Grandfather 
Frost, an old-fashioned, no-non- 
sense New Englander. Life changed 
abruptly. Robert didn’t like the old 
man very much, or New Englanders 
either. For the first time, he saw 

mnnies in general circulation 
(there’d only been silver on the lav- 
ish West Coast), and they were 
symbolic of the new, tight life. He 
would hold up a y and say 
scornfully, “Boston!” Then his sis- 


ter would display a nickel and 
breathe, “San Francisco.” 

Frost’s mother, who once had 
taught country school in Salem, 
New Hampshire, now ran her own 
little school so that Robert could 
go to Lawrence High. Later, when 
he was at loose ends, he helped by 
teaching Latin and geometry and 
disciplining the older boys and al- 
ways, he likes to remember, gave 7 
her money from his odd jobs. 

He relented toward Yankees, 
fancying that he had discovered” 
some hidden virtues in them and 
also in his early teens made the im-— 
portant discovery of literature: first 
Poe and later Shakespeare, Chris- 
tina Rossetti, Sill and Bryant. 

He was a good scholar, graduat- 
ing as co-valedictorian.. with Elinor 
White (whom he later married in 
1895 when he was 20), but his first” 
poem had been -published in the 
high school Bulletin in 1889, and 
the damage was done. “I was 
wholly unscrupulous,” he says. “I 
knew very early that I wanted to 
write and nothing could interfere 
for long.” 

But, the trouble was, he couldn’t 
say that to people, and for more 
than 20 years he had to accept pov- 
erty and the misunderstood ‘eke of 
a misfit, in school and out in the 
world, because a poet can’t declare 
himself like a fledgling opportunist. 
“Anyways, I was never even called 
a poet till I was 40,” he points out. 
“I didn’t think of it as a career. You 
can’t talk about it as a career. I was 
shy, too, outside, but, inside, I guess, 
there was a kind of haughtiness 
about it.” 

In 1892, he entered Dartmouth 
which he found very satisfying, eco- 
nomically speaking. After three 
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months, he quit in disgust and came 
back to Lawrence. “It was a rest- 
lessness that I just can’t explain,” 
he says. There followed the aim- 
less, apparently. wasted years which 
deeply annoyed Grandfather Frost. 

“He don’t seem to take a-hold,” 
the old man would complain. When 
a friend said comfortingly that, 
after all, Robert wasn’t “bad,” 
Grandfather snorted, “There’s not 
enough to him to be bad.” Recently, 
counting up the 10 successful books 
that have come since those days, 
Frost said to a friend, “I wish I 
could get word to him about that. 

“Oh, I suppose I was a pretty 
bad lot at that,” Frost declares. 
“Not vicious. I never had any in- 
terest in things like. wild oats. Just 
pretty sad, they felt. That’s why I 
went back to college. Then if people 
asked, “‘What’s he doing?’, they 
wouldn’t have to say, ‘Nothing.’ 
They could say, ‘He’s in college.’ ” 

So, in 1897, aged 22 and married 
two years, he enrolled in Harvard 
as a freshman in the glorious Har- 
vard days of Santayana, Royce and 
William James; he particularly 
wanted to study under James. But 
his first year he.wasn’t eligible for 
the great philosopher’s courses and 
his second year, James was away 
from Cambridge. Frost, who liked 
Harvard's size better than Dart- 
mouth’s, nonetheless felt “conspicu- 
ous” because of his age and never 
returned for his junior year. 

Then began the long, grinding 
years. He farmed at Derry, New 
Hampshire, and taught English at 
the academy there for five years. 
He talks about the bleak days with- 
out self-pity. “I know a lot about 
farming—not in a subtle way—but 
in a rough, pleasant way. I farmed 
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not very well. I got by, but it was 
close. I wasn’t a good farmer, and 
nobody ever said that I was. And, 
as I wasn’t a college graduate, they 
sort of had me as a teacher.” 

Grandfather Frost sort of had 
him, too, since he had given him 
the farm with the stipulation that 
he couldn’t sell it for 10 years. “We 
lived to ourselves,” Frost says with 
understatement. For, during one 
stretch of eight years, the Frosts 
never went to the theater, never to 
Boston, never anywhere that they 
weren’t back home the same day, 
except on two occasions. One whole 
year, they didn’t even buy a news- 
paper. 

After the years of bondage, the 
Frosts sold the farm and decided to 
go someplace where they could live 
even more cheaply while Robert 
wrote a novel to put them on their 
feet. Since they had four children 
then—and this was to be his first 
novel—the gamble was high. They 
thought of Vancouver but were 


.warned off because it was expen- 


sive, and finally chose England as 
the cheapest refuge of an artist. 

For three years, they lived there; 
first in Beaconsfield, near London, 
where they had a big yard, a garden 
and some hens, later about 100 miles 
from London, near Gloucester. 
There, with a rent of only $50 year- 
ly, they subsided tolerably on a basic 
diet of bread, tea and cheese, plus 
some of the fruit, and vegetables 
Frost raised on his two acres. 

“T never got further than the first 
half of the first chapter of the 
novel,” he recalls. “The end of it 
would be that I'd be back writing 
my little verses. I don’t put special 
emphasis on it, but as a matter of 
fact, like Poe, I’ve never written a 





single line to keep the wolf from the 
door. I always thought that I would 
get the money in, somehow.” 

Frost’s break came in 1913. One 
day, sorting over 20 years’ accumu- 
lation of poetry before the fireplace, 
burning some and saving others, he 
suddenly decided that maybe a pub- 
lisher would put out a little collec- 
tion of them. “I'd never really 
offered a book here,” he explains. “I 
didn’t think I was wanted. I didn’t 
expect I ever would be. You know, 
you get resigned to those things.” 

But, he thought, David Nutt, an 
English scholar and folklore enthu- 
siast, might consider the publica- 
tion. It was after he had visited 
Nutt’s office and talked to Mrs. Nutt 
that he found out both the publisher 
and his son had been drowned a 
short time before. All the widow 
told him was, “I will speak for 
David Nutt.” 

The English were “nice” about 
A Boy’s Will, he recalls, and North 
of Boston made quite a sensation, 
but in England in those days, you 
could make a literary reputation, 
and no money at all, on the sale of 
400 or 500 books. When the six 
Frosts arrived back home in the 
U. S. on Washington’s Birthday, 
1915, Frost had 50 cents. 

On a newsstand, he picked up a 
new magazine he’d never heard of, 
The New Republic, and there was 
a two-column review of North of 
Boston by Amy Lowell. It was the 
first time he knew the book had 
been published here, the first inkling 
he had that his name meant any- 
thing in America. The brilliant, in- 
fluential Amy hailed his Yankee 
genius. 

Recognition, though tardy, has 
been thorough. While Frost never 
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in his life took an English lit or 
grammar course (except required 
1-A at Harvard), five colleges 
sought him out as a university-level 
teacher. At Harvard, he was first 
incumbent of the Ralph Waldo 
Emerson fellowship in poetry and 
first American to occupy the 
Charles Eliot Norton Chair of 
Poetry. He taught, too, at Yale and 
Dartmouth, was “poet in residence” 
at the University of Michigan and 
now is lifetime Simpson Lecturer 
in Literature at Amherst. The Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters, 
which over three decades awarded 


its gold medal to only three poets, 


included Frost among them. 

In poetry, in the classroom, Frost 
has been yeasty stimulant to schol- 
ars and students, a delightful com- 


panion and a perfectionist, too. He . 


comes into class and carefully folds 
his topcoat over the wastebasket 
with his hat atop it. Then, as the 
students watch in fascination while 
both slowly collapse into the basket, 
he suddenly blurts at them, “It’s 
live or die in a football game, and 
that’s the way it should be with 
writing.” 

Not that he takes himself or the 
Muse over-seriously. “I should say 
that writing odes is a good step 
toward writing ads,” he observed 
cheerily in a college paper, defend- 
ing poetry-writing, “and contribut- 
ing poems is a good step toward 
selling bonds.” Then there was the 
time a girl reporter in Florida inter- 
rupted an interview to exclaim: 
“Why, Mr. Frost! You’ve got base- 
ball shoes on!” 

“After she said that,” he relates, 
“I knew that no matter what J said, 
the shoes would be the story. So I 
said, “Yes, baseball shoes — but 
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without any’ cleats on them.’” 


The wit can be stingingly frank. 
Of the obscure poet, he says, “If he 
has a secret, let him keep it,” and 
anguished self-searching he dis- 
misses ‘as “scraping the brain pan.” 
Of a passé contemporary, he re- 
marked in brief eulogy: “He’s an 
old-time humorist, and he has 
ceased to be funny.” Of a New Eng- 
land banker: “He entertained me 
by driving me around in a car and 
showing me all the empty proper- 
ties the bank owned.” As for the 
world at large, he recently con- 
fided, to an interviewer: “I’m will- 
ing to bet on a long peace... 
about five cents.” 

Even such untouchables as Higher 
_ Education and American Atom 
_ Bomb Policy are occasional targets 
_ of his irreverent humor. To poetry 
_ audiences who listen rather uneas- 
__ ily, he always makes a point of read- 
’ ing his U. S. 1946 King’s X: 
Having invented a new Holo- 

caust, 

And been the first with it to 
win a war, 

How they make haste to cry 
with fingers crossed, 

King’s X—no fair to use it any 
more! 

Of education, he says half seri- 

' ously: “You know, I don’t believe 

in education. I tell them so. So long 

as boys know they’re self-made, 

whether they’re in school or out, I 

have no quarrel with it. But when 

they expect school to do the job... 

well, it’s as though they walked into 

the line in a football game. 

“I am skeptical. Darwin once 
showed a bagful of snakes to seme 
monkeys. They screamed, threw up 
their arms and ran away. But they 
couldn’t stay away. They came 
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back, screamed, threw up their 
arms and ran away again. But they 
always came back. I’m that way 
about education.” 

Today, personally, profession- 
ally and geographically, all of 
Frost’s life is divided into three 
parts. In his private being, there is 
the formidable, flashing wit, but 
also a gentleness like his mother’s 
and the sad undertone of many fam- 
ily tragedies. Sometimes, he is 
sleepless brooding over fancied 
hurts to other people and he is so 
diffident with bankers and store 
salesmen that usually friends ac- 
company him protectively, though 
he can be shrewd in his occasional 
hobby of buying and selling farms. 

When Frost says, “Never allow 
yourself to become a ‘case’ if you can 
help it and never froth at the mouth 
about things,” he can speak as a 
man who’s been hard-tested. One 
son, deeply beloved, died at the a 
of two, and his name could 
be ever mentioned afterwards. An- 
other died tragically in manhood. A 
daughter who seemed to have some 
promise of her father’s talents died 
in_ childbirth (Frost privately 

rinted her poems) and another 
been long ill. Mrs. Frost died in 
1938. For a year afterwards, Frost 
felt he could do nothing. He didn’t 
even bother to open his mail. 

He has, however, a fifth child, a 
daughter, Lesley, writer, lecturer, 
and former State Department aide, 
and he keeps companionable with 
his grandchildren and his in-laws. 

Professionally, he writes, teaches, 
lectures. If he has to deliver an 
after-dinner address, he sits miser- 
ably at the speaker’s table, abstain- 


| — verse from Complete Poems o aos 
Trost, Copyright 1947, 18 t Henry Holt Fax nc. 











ing from food till the ordeal is over. 
But his poetry talks are effortless; 
if he doesn’t feel like speaking, he 
just reads his own verse. 

Geographically, his year starts 
right after Christmas, with the 
three months in Florida; then 
about a month, both in the Spring 
and Fall, he lives in Cambridge 
and teaches at Amherst, and finally 
spends the long summer at Ripton 
where he has an unpainted cabin 
to himself. 

At Cambridge, he has his sepa- 
rate study over the high-ceilinged, 
plum-carpeted front parlor, but he 
moves restlessly from room to room, 
working or reading where the fancy 
seizes him. “I’m a kind of nomad 
in my own house,” he explains. He 
never did have a special writing 
place or writing hour, and his only 
creative eccentricity is that he can’t 
write outdoors, much as he loves it. 

Frost. is sociable enough, but 
doesn’t mix much with academic 
or literary people. He prefers the 
society of businessmen, lawyers, 
judges (including a Supreme Court 
justice and a Circuit Court judge) , 
some playwrights, farmers and a 
real estate man in Amherst. 

Frost, who turns out about ten 
pages of writing yearly, composes 
by delayed-action. “You write never 
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about the thing that’s immediate. 
It’s a haunting thing, and a haunt 
is an old ghost.” 

Good poetry has, he says, “the 
straight crookedness of a good 
walking stick.” “The sound,” he 
believes, “is the gold in the ore,” 
and “like a piece of ice on a hot 
stove, the poem must ride on its 
own melting. A poem may be 
worked over once it is in being,” 
but may not be worried into be-— 
ing.” 

You can’t help admiring the 
fierce integrity of a man who had 
“a willingness to be poor” for the © 
sake of his art and the bravery to 
withstand so much personal sor- 
row. And yet another tacet of Frost, 
particularly in troubled times, ap- 
peals to us and strengthens us. It 
is his realistic Yankee optimism 
which can look steadily at the worst 
and then beyond. In Jt Bids Pretty 


Fair, Frost expresses the calm re- ~— 


assurance latent in all his poetry: 
The play seems out for an almost 
infinite run. 
Don’t mind a little thing like the 
actors fighting. 
The only thing I worry about is 
the sun. 
We'll be all right if nothing goes 
wrong with the lighting. 
ae 





@ ONCE, WHEN WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN was posing for a portrait, the 
artist asked, “Why do you wear your hair over your ears, Mr. Bryan?” 
“Well,” said Bryan, “there's a romance connected with that. 





When I 


was courting Mrs. Bryan, she objected to the way my ears stood out. To 
please her, I let my hair grow to cover them.” 
“But that was many years ago,” said the artist. “Don't you think you 


sheuld have your hair cut now?” 


“Why?” said Bryan, with genuine. astonishment. “The romance is still 


going on.” 


—Rosalind Pall 
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The Night We Went to 


BY FRED BECK 


5 ¢ 

# 
Gus House to Dinner : 
: 


I meet lovely people. I decide to start know-your-neighbor week 


®@ | AM SUCH-A GUY as who believes 
in taking the little weaver out to 
dinner once in a while, and giving 
the pots and pans a chance to cool. 

That’s how we sort of got into 
a habit of dropping by the Brown 
Derby about once a week—and 
that’s how we got to know Gus 
pretty well, Gus being an affable 
little guy who is a Captain of Wait- 
ers at the Vine Street Derby, in 
Hollywood. 

Now a man who carries pictures 
of his wife and kids in his pocket, 
and goes showing them to people, is 
two things. First he is a bore. And 
-second he is a good man. Gus is 
a good man—and when he showed 
us the pictures, and made a bad 
little joke about the one lying down 
in front being his little boy’s dog, 
we laughed and said nice things 
about his family and ordered a 
brace of old-fashioneds. 

When Gus brought the drinks, 
he wanted to talk about his fam- 
ily some more; his wife, and Peggy 
who is 17, and Lucky who is 14 and 
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was only three years old when they 
all came over from Greece. Gus 
stated that his wife was the best 
cook in the world, and he startled 
us a little when he said he would 
like my wife and me to come to 
his house for dinner sometime. 

We have known a lot of waiters, 
but this was the first time one had 
asked us to his home for dinner. 

However, I do not like these 

sometime” invitations, so I said, 
“Okay Gus, what night shall we 
come?” 

He said his night off was Sunday 
and he would phone his wife to see 
if it was okay. 

“Get this fade-out,” I said to my 
wife. “The guy’ll be back and tell 
us his wife is expecting a baby this 
Sunday, and could we make it 
some time next October—say the 
32nd.” 

In a few minutes he was back all 
bubbling and excited. 

And on Sunday we pulled in at 
Gus’ house. It was the first time 
I'd seen him in anything but a 








tuxedo. He looked different with- 
out his work clothes. 

We met Mrs. Gus—Mrs. Gus 
Constantinopolus — a 
woman who spoke little English. 
But she was very glad to see us. 

Then Gus introduced Peggy, a 
very beautiful girl, and I was think- 
ing that Helen of Troy must have 
looked like Peggy. She curtsied—a 
caper she didn’t learn at Fairfax 
High. 

Lucky Constantinopolus was sort 
of shy, but a perfect little gentle- 
man—and then we met Lady, a sort 
of underslung collie. 

Gus told Lucky to put his dog 
out, and when we sat down in the 
living room, Gus bought a few 
rounds of Greek grog, and passed 
the Taramosalata—which was the 
same old Russian fish eggs sogged 
onto a cracker—only the eggs were 
red, and as hors d’oeuvres go, this 
was swell. The Greek drink was 
good too. Meanwhile Mrs. Gus was 
doing things in the kitchen. After a 
while she came and sat down, and 
there were tiny beads of perspira- 
tion on her forehead. Then we 
went into the dining room. The 
children sat together on one side 
- of the square table. Gus seated my 
wife and me together—and opposite 
us, Mr. and Mrs. Gus. 

My wife admired the table cloth, 
and Mrs. Gus looked proud, and 
Gus said that his wife had made 
it herself. Lace. 

Foreign dinners can be a big test 
—and this was no exception. There 
was Avgolemono—a soup with 
chicken and rice. And it had a 
lemon taste. Good. 

Plates of cheese and plates of 
ripe, oily, black olives weighted 
down the table. Next came some 
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fish. Then came a chopped meat 
deal with rice in it, wrapped in 
grape leaves. I thought that was 
it—but the main course, chicken, 
was still to come, and after that 
there was more. Gus ate appre- 
ciatively. Lucky announced that 
they.didn’t often have these Greek 
dinners, and that he didn’t go for 
it too much. His father said some- 
thing about maybe he would rather 
have hot dogs at the ball park and 
Lucky said “Why not?” 

Gus was right about his wife 
being the best cook in the world. 
Last act was a wondrous pastry. As 
with all the other dishes, my wife 
would say to Mrs. Constantin- 
opolus, “And what is this delicious 
thing called?” 

Mrs. Constantinopolus apparent- 
ly understood everything, but was 
hesitant about talking. She said the 
pastry was Kourambiedes, so I sup- 
pose it was. 

After that—coffee—in tiny cups, 
thick enough to be squeezed out of 
a tube onto a brush. We ate some 
pine nuts with the coffee, and Gus 
gave me a pretty rugged cigar, and 
then came a brandy which I liked 
because it had the same flavor as 
black jelly beans, and I happen to 
like black jelly beans. 

By now we were back in the liv- 
ing room, and Peggy played the 
piano. It was classical stuff, so 
everybody maintained reverent si- 
lence, and clapped when she fin- 
ished. And my wife, who knows 
about music, said that this very 
beautiful girl was real good. 

Mrs. Gus was very proud. Lucky 
and his dog came back from a walk 
around the block. 

Gus asked if we would like to 
hear some records that he had 
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brought from Athens—so we heard 
a recording which was old and 
scratchy, but good. It was a lament 
—a sort of dirge, and Mrs. Gus 
cried a little and Gus said the song 
was a story about the awful things 
that the Turks have always been 
doing to the Greeks. 

The next one, Gus explained, 
was a dance. The music started, 
and Gus took-out his handkerchief 
and, with a bow, offered it to his 
very lovely daughter. She held one 
end of the handkerchief, and they 
went around and ’round, with care- 
ful steps. The handkerchief is more 
sanitary than bare hands. It looked 
easy so I poked the end of my 
handkerchief at Mrs. Gus, and then 
I watched Gus’ feet. It was easy. 
Then Gus played the record again 
and made Lucky ask my wife to 
dance. We all did it. 

After that Gus got out his man- 
dolin which he explained had cost 
him $125 in Athens—and he 
played tinkly sad music on his 125- 
dollar mandolin—the children said 
_ good night—and Gus and I drank 
a little bit more of the Mesticha 
and after a while it was time to go 
home. 

My wife said she guessed she’d 
better drive, and I guessed she bet- 
ter had. 

It was a wonderful evening— 


CLASSIC 


that time we went to Gus’ house 
for dinner—and we ‘have National 
Do-Nut Week in this country, and 
a lot of other such stuff, and I’m 
thinking that we should have an- 
other kind of a week, because, I 
tell you, it is impossible not to re- 
spect and admire and even have 
affection for our neighbors of so- 
called foreign origin after you have 
experienced a part of their own 
home life. 

It was the first time I had been 
in a Greek-American home, but at 
that it sort of matched other ex- 
periences in Italian and Latvian 
and German and Jewish and Chi- 
nese homes. 

And I think that one week a 
year, or maybe 52 weeks a year, it 
would be a good idea to get the 
home-life side of our neighbors. 
We’re all of foreign extraction, ex- 
cept maybe the American Indians; 
The old-line Americans should 
start it. At the shop or the office 
the menfolk all meet “foreigners.” 
Maybe if we invited them to din- 
ner it would lead to good things. At 
least we'd get some good smorgas- 
bord, and sukiyaki and kibbi and 
minestrone. 

How about coming out to the 
house Saturday night? And bring 
your five-stringed ukraine.. We’re 
havin’ beans. a8 





The inspiration for the photograph by Julius Fanta on the 
opposite page was not model Gladys Wardwell, but the 
tinted silk floss used as background. “Floss is fine for 
background material,” says Mr. Fanta, “because it sets the 
mood, is unobtrusive and catches light beautifully.” In 
this picture, especially, it lends a classic touch, 
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This Younger Generation 


@ The teacher sent a note to Wil- 
lie’s mother to say that he was posi- 
tively dirty. His mother replied as 
follows : 

“Dere teacher, I knows as Wil- 
lie’s no rose, but I sent him to be 
teached, not smelled.” 


—Wilson Brown 


m@ “My little boy went to the store 
for two pounds of plums, and you 

only sent a pound and a half.” 
“My scales are all right, madam. 
Have you weighed your little boy?” 
—Bill Golde 


@ Nine-year-old Jackie Lanier, Jr., 
finished his first year of big-time 
motorboat racing competition by 
winning both heats of a Washing- 
ton, D. C., 10-h.p. runabout race. 
The nation’s youngest outboard 
racer, Jackie entered eight races, 
won one, placed in four, in his first 
year of competition. 


@ A pupil having trouble with 
punctuation was called down by 
the teacher in the presence of the 
school board president. “Never 
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NEW JOY: Five-year-old Patty 
Wyant (right) was born deaf. 
When Cindy Cox—four and also 
deaf—beat a drum near an am- 
plifier in Des Moimes recently, 
Patty was perfectly delighted 
with the miracle of sound. 


“But, operator—this IS an emergency!" 


mind, son,” said the board head » 


“it’s foolish to bother about com- 


mas. They don’t amount to much, } 


anyway.” | 


The teacher turned to a small) 


girl in the class and said quietly, 


“Please write this sentence on the 
blackboard: “The president of the 


board says the teacher is misin- 
formed.’ Now,” she continued, “put 
a comma after ‘board’ and ano 

after ‘teacher.’ ” —Harriet Sink 


@ In New York, Mrs. Esther Ein- 
binder gave birth to a baby girl in 
a taxi aboard a Staten Island ferry. 


@ Mother was entertaining her 
bridge club on April Ist, and the 
ladies were just settling down to 


‘ 





business when little Dorothy burst 
in the door. 

**Oh, Mother!” she cried. 
“There’s a stranger in the kitchen 
and he has the maid in the corner, 
hugging her!” 

*, heavens!” exclaimed the 
hostess. “You'll have to excuse me 
for a moment, ladies. . . . 

“Don’t go, Mother!” screamed 
little Dorothy. “April Fool! It 
isn’t a stranger at all—it’s only 
Daddy!” —Frances Rodman 


@ In Glasgow, Scotland, a baby 
born in a movie theater received a 
lifetime pass from the management. 


= Van Nuys, California, police 
were notified recently by an elec- 
trician that his tractor was missing 
from a field where he had parked 
it. The cops soon locatéd what had 
been the tractor, but it was entirely 
dismantled. They also found a thir- 
teen-year-old boy with a fondness 
for tinkering with machinery. 


@ Five-year-old William had been 
taught that Sunday is not a day for 
play. One Sunday morning his 
mother found him sailing his toy 
boat in the bathtub. 

“William,” she said, “don’t you 
know it is wicked to sail boats on 
' Sunday?” 

“Don’t get excited, mother,” he 
replied calmly. “This isn’t a pleas- 
ure trip. This is a missionary boat 
going to Africa.” —D. 8. Bickard 


@ Omaha, Nebraska, juvenile 
authorities were puzzled what to do 
with two 15-year-old boys who las- 
soed a passenger train near the 
town. According to railway officials, 
the boys left a 130-foot rope dan- 
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gling from a viaduct, a passenger 
train became ensnarled in the ropes, 
and crewmen worked half an hour 
to untangle the rope. Police said 
there was no precedent for a train- 
lassoing case. 


®@ Earl Wilson tells about a boy of 
eight who had a dog, Laddie, 
whom he loved very much. The 
other day when the boy came home 
from the progressive school, his 
mother said: “Darling, I’ve got sad 
news. I want you to be brave. Lad- 
die has been run over and killed.” 
To Mama’s surprise, nothing hap- 
pened. The boy just shrugged and 
moped a little. Later, he walked 
into the yard, saw the dead dog, 
and began wailing loudly. 

“What’s the matter?” cried his 
mother. “I told you Laddie was 
run over and killed, didn’t 1?” 

“Laddie?” the boy moaned. “I 
thought you said ‘Daddy.’ ” 


= A Washington, D. C., shoe store 
greatly increased its business by hid- 
ing a package of bubble gum in ail 
the children’s shoes in stock. 


@ The Grand Bag Paper Company 
of New York has come up with a 
“noiseless” popcorn bag. Officials 
of the firm say that small fry will 
find it impossible to fill it with water 
and drop it from the balcony, o1 
blow it up to explode like a bomb. 


® The teacher rapped for atten- 
tion and then asked the class of 
youngsters: “Can any of you tell 
me the functions of the skin?” 

“I can, sir,” volunteered one 
small boy. “It’s to stop us from 
looking raw.” —Kenneth J. Porter 
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lf you are faced with the problem 
of! what to |do with your hair this 
year. Don’t hang it on the shelf. 





Look what Jane did > 


CONTINUED 
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® TAKE A GOOD, LONG LOOK in your 
mirror. Is there something about 
your face you don’t like? If there 
is, don’t be ashamed to admit it. 
There’s something wrong with all 
of us—and besides, whatever defects 
there are in your loveliness can be 
fixed with little more than a few 
deft swishes with a comb. That’s 
the way Jane did it. Finding her 
ears protruded more than beauty 
demanded, Jane pulled her hair 
tight over the offending members, 
tied her tresses beneath her chin 
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(above). But Jane had a bit of nose 
trouble, too, and tell-tale little lines 
were creeping stealthily beneath her 
eyes. Her lower lip was somehow 
“not just right,” and her forehead 
was “just one of those things you 
can’t do a thing with.” Jane solved 
all of her problems with these new, 
easy hair-do’s. And you can, too. 
“Don’t be ashamed of your face,” 
says Jane, “they used to call me 
plain Jane, now—they don’t call 
me at all.” 
Pictures by Ruth Orkin 
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is a model. She concocted hair-de's fer fun 


Lip is softened 


' 
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a “sweep cori.” 
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Why Do They Confess? 


BY EUGENE LYONS 


@ IN THE LAST YEAR the free world 
gasped with horror as two fantastic 
trials unfolded in Red Budapest. 
In the first the chief figure was 
Josef Cardinal. Mindszenty, Pri- 
mate of Hungary; in the second, 
Laszlo Rajk, top-shelf Communist 
and former Foreign Minister. 

Two men more different can 
hardly be imagined. A Cardinal 
and a commissar—a great religious 
leader and an atheistic conspirator. 
Yet each in turn, when brought 
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into open court in the presence of 
foreign press correspondents, read- 
ily admitted alleged crimes against 
the new government. 

Why do they confess? 

I do not profess to have the an- 
swer. But in six years’ sojourn in 
Soviet Russia as United Press cor- 
respondent I attended and reported 
many of the earlier confession 
trials. I have talked to dozens of 
concentration camp “graduates” 
who told me in detail how they 











By what trickery or scientific 
magic do Red police-states re- 
duce intelligent, courageous 
men toself-accusing derelicts? 


and others were driven to confess 
imaginary crimes. Since leaving 
Russia, I have followed and studied 
the macabre business more closely 
than most people. 

I feel therefore that I have the 
right to speculate on the mystery 
and to offer at least tentative the- 
ories. Two facts, it seems to me, 
need to be grasped which, once un- 
derstood, make it easier to delve 
into the enigma. 

1. It is not correct to say that 


everyone brought to trial confesses. 
The truth, more subtle and de- 
moniac, is that only those who con- 
fess are brought to trial. The very 
fact that a victim is given an open 
trial means that he has been suc- 
cessfully “processed” and can be 
safely exhibited. 

The rest are driven to suicide or 
finished off in the death cellars 
without benefit of a public show. 
Some of them are as important as 
those put on trial. 

2. There is not one standard an- 
swer but an infinite number of an- 
swers. For the police experts each 
victim represents a special problem 
to be solved in a special way. Or 
dinary torture is enough to tum 
the average victim into a supine 
tool, but it may prove futile with 
a strong character like Cardinal 
Mindszenty or with Communist 
leaders like Nikolai Bukharin and 
Alexei Rykov. 

These are not trials in the West- 
ern sense, to establish guilt or in- 
nocence. The supposed guilt has 
been established in advance, dur- 
ing weeks and months of secret pro- 
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cedures. They are called “demon- 
stration” or “show” trials, staged 
for specific propaganda purposes. 

Those who put on the show se- 
lect victims in the way that a cast- 
ing director chooses his actors, for 
their ability to play the grim parts 
assigned to them. Every question 
and answer has been carefully re- 
hearsed beforehand. 

Sometimes, of course, the unfor- 
tunates forget their lines; heart- 
ened by the presence of foreigners, 
they try to throw off their agreed- 
upon roles. But the prosecutor in 
the prompter’s box quickly yanks 
them back into the script. 

In one of the sinister Moscow 
blood-purge trials of the 1930's, 
the defendant at the microphone 
was Nikolai Krestinsky, one of the 
makers of the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion, former ‘Assistant Commissar 
of Foreign Affairs, former Ambas- 
sador to Germany; a small man 
with a pointed beard. The scene 
was the ballroom of the former 
| Nobles Club, now called the Hall 
of Trade Unions. 

Peering through thick iit 
' into the crowded hall, after long 
' months of solitary confinement, 
. Krestinsky must have made a des- 
| perate decision. For a while he re- 
’ plied to the questions hurled by 
prosecutor Vishinsky—the same 
Vishinsky who now holds forth at 
United Nations sessions—as ex- 
pected. But suddenly he balked. 

“I’m talking lies, all lies!” he 
exclaimed. 

Instantly the trial was recessed. 
A few hours later Krestinsky was 
back before the microphone, meek- 
ly playing the assigned role. What 
had transpired in the intervening 
hours? Only Vishinsky and his po- 
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lice henchmen know first hand. 

I was myself witness to another 
such episode. And in this case I am 
morally convinced that I do know 
the answer. It was a minor trial, 
to which only a few of: us corre- 
spondents were invited. General 
Ulrich, the same rosy-cheeked mar- 
tinet who subsequently presided at 
the blood-purge trials, acted as 
chief judge. 

Several days earlier someone had 
taken a pot-shot at the German 
Embassy car, wounding the mili- 
tary attache, Count von Twardow- 
ski. Two students were arrested. 
Now, in a small, high-ceilinged 
room, they were making their con- 
fessions. In quivering, half-audible 
tones they declared that they had 
resorted to violence to call atten- 
tion to injustice and that they had 
been in league with foreign spies 
and domestic enemies. 

One of the young men—Judas 
Stern was his name—suddenly 
paused and looked around. He 
seemed to gather the remnants of 
his manhood. “It’s all lies!” he be- 
gan to shout. “It wasn’t that way 
at all!” 

Immediately Ulrich called an 
adjournment. The prisoners were 
taken away. We waited with taut 
nerves. In about half an hour the 
trial was resumed. Judas Stern now 
gave the “right” answers and was 
quickly sentenced to be shot. But if 
ever I saw a dead man walking 
and talking Stern was the man. 
His eyes seemed glazed, his limbs 
rigid; his flat, sepulchral voice 
seemed to come from a great dis- 
tance. 

I remember saying to myself in 
horror, “The man _ has been 
doped!” Later, comparing notes 
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with colleagues, I found that they, 
too, thought the man was under 
the effects of drugs. 

Against the background of this 
personal memory, I find it easier 
to believe the story that has been 
pieced together to explain the 
amazing behavior of Cardinal 
Mindszenty. It has been told by 
prison-guards and police officials 
who managed to escape from Hun- 
gary since the trial: a story of 
physical torture to. break down his 
bodily resistance, followed by care- 
ful dosages of drugs to break down 
his psychic resistance. 

Here was a man of God who 
could not be intimidated by threats 
of death or the martyrdom of tor- 
ture. In opposing the tyrants he 
had known just what he was risk- 
ing. He had taken the precaution 
of warning that any “confession” 
he might be forced to make should 
be disregarded. 


When he was brought into court 
five weeks after his arrest, those 
who knew him were shocked by 
the change. There was scarcely a 
trace of the once defiant, clear- 
headed churchman. His eyeballs 
seemed distended and filled with 
fright; his hands trembled; the 
once strong and forthright voice 
was now a mumble. Even his gram- 
mar and diction seemed to have 
deteriorated. In his alleged written 
confessions the once firm hand- 
writing was shaky and there were 
errors in spelling incompatible with 
his education. 

Months after the trial the Car- 
dinal’s aged mother was allowed 
to visit him. She reported that he 
had asked her when his trial was 
to be held. He had no memory of 
what had transpired! 





AND HE OUGHT TO KNOW 


@ A native of Russia, Eugene Lyons 
came to America as a child. On com- 
pletion of his college education, he 
became a newspaper reporter and re- 
turned to Russia in the early ‘20s to 
watch the successive Five-Year Plans 
unfold. During his stay in the U.S.S.R., 
he witnessed the early Purge trials in 
Moscow, before he came back to the 
United States and embarked on a 
career as a magazine editor and writer. 











What the world has in the 
Mindszenty case is the awesome 
picture of a temporary transforma- 
tion of character, induced by a 
scientific combination of physical 
pressures and mysterious drugs. It 
is known — the fugitive eye 
witnesses that he was questioned 
by relays of examiners during 84 
continuous hours, while he stood 
in the direct glare of strong light, 
until his legs were swollen and his 
body numbed. Then he was given 
drinks and foods which made him 
more and more pliant, more and 
more open to mental suggestions, 
Presumably he was “convinced” of 
his guilt and assimilated the “facts” 
hammered into his mind. 

This has been called the bio- 
dynamic treatment. Psychiatrists 
are familiar with two drugs— 
actedron and _ mescaline—which 
may have been used. Their effect 
is to overstimulate and break down 
the nervous system, to the point 
where the difference between fact 
and fancy fades out and “memory” 
becomes so plastic it can be molded 
by the operatives. 

“Mescaline intoxication,”  ac- 
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cording to G. T. Stockings in the 
Journal of Mental Science, “is a 
true schizophrenia, if we use the 
word in the literal sense of ‘split 
mind,’ for its characteristic effect 
is a fragmentation of the entire 
personality exactly similar to that 
found in schizophrenic patients.” 

The world has been slow to 
credit the idea of drugs and hyp- 
notic suggestion to extract false 
confessions. But indirect confirma- 
tion has recently been supplied by 
a former inmate of Soviet slave 
labor camps, Vladimir Petrov, now 
on the faculty of Yale University. 
In his book Soviet Gold, Petrov 
recounts in detail what he learned 
from .a fellow-prisoner, a psychia- 
trist named Komarov. 

Dr. Komarov told Petrov that 
he had himself helped develop 
techniques for remolding the char- 


_ acters of prisoners from whom con- 
| fessions were needed. He told of 
his experiments to soften the minds 
of victims until they were putty 
' in the hands of the police. He ex- 


| plained how phony “memories” 
_ could be implanted in a man’s 
mind. 

But drugs and other psychiatric 
_ methods, we may assume, are used 
only in cases of extreme “stubborn- 
ness.” The risks that the effects 
may wear off, or that the shock of 
appearing in public may cause a 
recovery, are too great. They are 
techniques of last resort, after more 
direct methods have failed. 

The most elementary and most 
widely used, of course, 
physical torture and fear of torture. 
In the overwhelming majority of 
cases it suffices. Nearly all ultimate- 
ly reach the point where they con- 
fess anything to end the agony; 
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is plain © 


where concentration camp and 
even death seem a blessed release 
from hell. 

Merciless beatings are supple- 
mented by diabolically ingenious 
torments. I have heard descrip- 
tions of “pain machines” so hor- 
rible that the normal mind cannot 
compass them. I knew of men the 
skin of whose hands were pulled 
off from the wrists like gloves; 
whose genitals were deliberately 
smashed; whose hair was system- 
atically pulled out in handfuls; 
who have been kept awake under 
—, lights for weeks; who have 

pt standing against blank 
walls res after day. 

Beyond that there are more sub- 
tle forms of anguish. A familiar 
game is to read his “death sen- 
tence” to the victim. He is then led 
down to a dark cellar, slippery with 
blood, where he hears the revolver 
cocked behind him and feels its: 
cold muzzle on the back of his 
skull. At that point he usually begs 
for the chance to “confess” in re- 
turn for life on any terms. 

Another method may be called 
the ordeal of hope. The human 
will to live is a powerful force. 
Though a man may know in his 
conscious mind that “confession” 
will not save him, there is always 
the tremulous margin of doubt. He 
had heard rumors of men con- 
demned to death, whose execution 
was announced in the press, who 
in fact were still alive. He may 
even be confronted by such a living 
corpse. In rare instances highly 
“cooperative” prisoners—like Ra- 
dek and Piatakov in the Moscow 
blood-purge trials—got off only 
with prison terms. — 

At the other extreme is the 








method used on the type of Com- 
munist leader depicted by Arthur 
Koestler in his brilliant novel Dark- 
ness at Noon. He is an Old Bolshe- 
vik with a deep sense of guilt for 
the sufferings of his country, eager 
to believe that despite everything 
the revolution will work out. He 
convinces himself that “the Party” 
and “the revolution” must be 
served ; if they require that he con- 
fess to crimes he did not commit, 
he will make the supreme sacrifice. 
While this is a fictional version, it 
may well hold true for a few of 
the victims. 

Another instrument for forcing 
confessions—in my view the most 
effective—is the hostage system. It 
is common practice under Com- 
munism, in some instances actually 
written into law, that families are 
liable for the crimes of any mem- 
ber, even if they did not know 
about them. The diabolic illogic of 
this system has immense value for 
police experts shaping up a phony 
case, for many people who can 
stand up heroically under torture 
will surrender at the very thought 
of their loved ones being tortured. 

One of Lenin’s close collabora- 
tors, whom I first met when he was 
in New York in 1927 on a com- 
mercial mission, was Serebriakov, a 
man utterly without fear. When in 
the late 1930’s he “confessed” to 
obviously absurd and impossible 
crimes, those of us who knew him 
had little doubt why he was playing 
the grim comedy. 

For we knew about his daughter. 
He had been both father and 
mother to his child. As he became 
disillusioned with the revolution, 
he focused all his emotions on her. 
To save her from pain and death, 
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we knew, he would consent to tell 
any fantasy demanded of him. It 
is my conviction that many if not 
most of those who went through 
the humiliating script written for 
them by the police did so to save 
friends and relatives from their 
bloodthirsty captors. 

In one of the trials which I re- 
ported, the celebrated Metro-Vick- 
ers case, a number of Englishmen 
were being tried together with a 
large group of Russians. One of the 
foreigners, a fiery little Scotsman, 
refused to play the game, insisting 
that he was innocent of the charges 
of sabotage and espionage. But an- 
other seemed especially “coopera- 
tive” with the prosecutor. In the 


course of the trial we readily de- — 


duced why. 
Among the Russian defendants 
there was a handsome woman who 


—— 


had worked in his office. It became ~ 
increasingly clear as the tale un- © 
folded that she had been his sweet- — 


heart. Evidently he was doing his 
utmost to purchase her life, if not 


her freedom, by playing the role — 


assigned to him in the prosecution 


fairy tales as well as he could. 


One more explanation, valid for 
a few at least of the Soviet confes- 


sions, needs to be considered. Leon — 


Trotsky, in his Mexican exile, put 
a lot of stock in it—and as one of 
the architects of the Soviet house 
of horrors his opinion should carry 
weight. 

The “confessors,” he said, were 
using “Aesopian” language. They 
were deliberately pleading guilty 
to crimes so far-fetched and non- 
sensical that intelligent listeners— 
and _ history—would understand 
they were lying under duress. Some 
of them confessed to different sets 
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of mutually exclusive facts, as a 
tip-off perhaps that the whole busi- 
ness was faked. 

Thus one Old Bolshevik said it 
was true they had conspired to kill 
Stalin, giving the time and the 
place; then another made the same 
confession, simply slipping in a dif- 
ferent time and place. . . . More- 
over, many of the defendants 
brought in alleged testimony which 
was subject to verification abroad. 
Without exception, such testimony, 
when checked by reporters outside, 
proved to be false. 

For instance, three defendants 
claimed they had met with Trot- 
sky’s son in a certain Copenhagen 
hotel. Inquiry showed that this 
hote! had been demolished years 
before the alleged meeting. Piata- 
kov claimed that he had flown to 
Oslo on a certain day in a German 
plane to meet Trotsky. The Nor- 
wegian government attested that 
no plane, domestic or foreign, had 
landed at that airport on the day 
in question. 

Can it be that such “mistakes” 
int the testimony were part of a 
shrewd pattern to show up the 
trials as police inventions? 

Such, therefore, are the possible 
answers to the insistent question: 
why do they confess? They range 
from torture to psychiatry, from 
hostages to perverted party loyalty. 
No doubt there are other answers. 
The essence of the matter is that 
the method is matched to the in- 
dividual. Having been chosen for 
his role in a demonstration trial, 
the victim is “processed” until he 
is letter-perfect. Whatever the pres- 
sures used, they work. Where they 
don’t, the actor simply is not al- 
lowed to appear on the stage. @ & 
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hes I Live in D ALLAS 


BY STANLEY MARCUS 
Of the famous Neiman-Marcus store 


Ever know an objective Texan? 


@ I LIVE IN DALLAS because I had 
no choice. 

But now that I’ve seen most of the 
other cities of America and Eu- 
rope, I think I would have chosen 
Dallas even if I hadn’t been born 
here—and born into a very suc- 
cessful business which has kept me 
here. With the single exception of 
San Francisco, I know of no city 
where I would prefer to live as long 
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It’s refreshing, and convincing 


as I am actively engaged in busi- 
ness. Rural life would not attract 
me; small town life would not 
stimulate me; big city life would 
be too impersonal for me; and 
suburban life would give me gastric 
ulcers. 

Dallas, more so than most cities 
of comparable size, offers a combi- 
nation of attractions which likely 
would lead me here were I making 











a completely free choice today. 

Every week since the Texas Cen- 
tennial, celebrated in Dallas in 
1936, one or more writers show up 
with an assignment to “discover 
Texas”—to find out “what makes 
Texas tick.” At first they tried to do 
the job in a week, but they soon 
learned that the size of the state, its 
varied agricultural and industrial 
products, and its rival cities defy 
any fast reporting job. 

In analyzing the growth of Dal- 
las, they have duly reported that 
Dallas is an important inland cot- 
ton market, that it is the fourth 
largest insurance center in_ the 
country, that it has aggressive 
banks and “dydamic” leaders, that 
it is the center of mid-continent oil 
business, that Neiman-Marcus is 
one of the most remarkable retail 
establishments in the land. Of 
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course, they never fail to accent the 
Dallas-Fort Worth rivalry or to dig 
up the anecdote about how Amon 
Carter, the genial Czar of Cow- 
town, always brings his Fort Worth- 
pee with him whenever 

e comes to dine in Dallas. True— 
but not the whole truth. 

It seems to me that the real rea- 
son Dallas has a unique quality 
among the cities of Texas is that it 
was fortunately never blessed by 
any extremely wealthy men who 
dominated the community through 
their money. In the absence of any 
one or two civic benefactors, the 
business interests of the city have 
long recognized the necessity of 
plowing back a liberal share of their 
corporate profits into the cultural 
and charitable institutions of the 
community. They did this even be- 
fore the current era of high taxes 
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gave such marked e nt 
to benevolence. Since leadership has 
never been monopolized by any one 
rich man, there is a healthy com- 
petition in civic leadership and, 
consequently, a genuine civic feel- 


ing you'd recognize and share in - 


if you lived here. 

Dallasites have never permitted 
any civic undertaking to fail be- 
cause of factional rivalries. That’s 
one of the traditions of Dallas. And 
that, I believe, is a basic difference 
between Dallas and other Texas 
cities. It’s a nice, warm difference. 

Dallas is not a pretty city, but 
few American cities are. It is short 
on public parks; it has only one 
lake (and that man-made). Its 
schools are overcrowded. 

As in most other cities in the 
land, congested downtown strects 
and inadequate parking facilities 
are forcing commercial decentrali- 
zation, with the situation still in the 
talking stage of “We’ve got to do 
something about this parking.” We 
haven’t enough hotel rooms; our 
Public Library is nothing for a city 
‘of half a million to be proud of. 
‘And we have weather. When a 
Dallasite is compelled to apologize 
for the hot summers and cold win- 
iters, he says, “Anyway, it’s better 
here than in Houston.” 

These are the major liabilities of 
Dallas, none incurable, except the 
weather, perhaps, if the community 
becomes sufficiently excited to want 
to correct them. One of the nice 
things about Dallas is that it is a 
city that does take action towards 
civic improvements. It has enjoyed 
an efficient municipal government 
under 2 city manager form of -ad- 
ministration for the past 20 years. 
There has existed a minimum of 
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graft in its public affairs. The 


taxpayers get their money's worth 
whenever public funds are spent for 


public works. This has encouraged 
the voters to approve every city 
bond issue that has come before 
them in the past 20 years. 

There are some in Dallas who 
resent the city’s growth. They were 
more comfortable living in a smaller 
city with less going on. I, for one, 
find it stimulating to live in a place 
that’s on the make. It’s exciting 
to see new industries spring up in 
Dallas—to see old established plants 
moved lock, stock and hangar from 
the East to the flat lands of Texas. 
Along with the new enterprises 
come interesting new people, bring- 
ing fresh ideas and varied experi- 
ences. Boston, New York and Mid- 
Western accents mix with the Texas 
drawl, and in short time the out- 
landers become more Texan than 
the Texans. 

Dallas rises up from the plains 
of Texas at a point almost midway 
between New York and Los An- 
geles. It’s a five-hour flight from 
New York and four from Los An- 
geles—just four hours from Mexico 
City and three from Chicago. 
Through three major and two re- 
gional airlines and their connecting 
services, Dallas is accessible from 
every city in the world served by 
commercial air transportation and 
is something of a crossroads of 
transcontinental and Canadian- 
South American travel. 

As the banking and commercial 
center of the Southwest, Dallas is 
host to a steady stream of visitors 
from all over the world. One day 
you may meet one of the partners 
of J. P. Morgan and Co., the next 
a cotton merchant from Cairo, a 





WHY I LIVE IN DALLAS 


retailer from Melbourne, Australia, 
and a manufacturer of pianos from 
Paris. This variety of visitors gives 
to Dallas a quite cosmopolitan at- 
mosphere. Being a warm and 
friendly city, Dallas tries to enter- 
tain her distinguished visitors with 
a schedule of luncheons, cocktail 
and dinner parties. This hospitality 
duly impresses her guests, but comes 
close to exhausting the home-folks, 
who finally flee to New York for a 
fortnight’s respite. 

Whenever I interview a prospec- 
tive employee from out-of-state, I 
am inevitably asked, “I know that 
I’ll enjoy working in your store, but 
what is there of interest in Dallas 
outside of business?” I reply by 
quoting George Sessions Perry, au- 
thor of Texas: A World in Itself: 
“The bastion of North Central 
Texas, its queen city and brightest 
jewel, is Dallas-on-the-Trinity, the 
effulgent and lovely Athens of the 
alfalfa fields, where what is com- 
monly regarded as civilization has 
made its greatest strides in Texas.” 

In substantiation of Mr. Perry’s 
claim, f point out for those of musi- 
cal inclinations Dallas has a Sym- 
phony Orchestra of great distinc- 
tion, an annual visit from the 
Metropolitan Opera, several series 
of concerts which bring most of 
the leading soloists of the world for 
a nominal cost. For those interested 
in theater we have one of America’s 
most interesting drama laboratories, 
Margo Jones’ “Theater ’50” (for- 
merly Theater °47, 48 and °49). 
Miss Jones of Texas and Broadway 
converted an exhibition building on 
the Texas State Fair Grounds into 
a “theater in the round” by build- 
ing seats around four sides of the 
stage and producing her plays in 


much the manner that a prize fight 
is staged. One weck you may see 
a Moliére revival, the next an origi- 
nal play by Tennessee Williams. 
In the summer, we have outdoor 
operettas “under the starlight,” 
which this coming season will be 
moved indoors to a newly air-con- 
ditioned Fair Park Auditorium. 

One of the greatest cultural assets, 
of the city is the Civic Federation, 
an organization for adult rae 
There you may attend seminars on 
a variety of subjects ranging frem 
Child Psychology to the Current 
Crisis in Greece, China, Russia, 
England, or wherever there is a 
current crisis. These courses provide 
a way of meeting the local intelli 
gentsia in addition to continuin 
an education after college. A series 
of lectures sponsored by Southern 
Methodist University brings an 
other group of speakers to augment 
the intellectual menu of Dallas. 

For those who want spectator 
sports, we have Class AA Texas 
League baseball, high school and 
college basketball, ice hockey and 
the exciting brand of football as 
played by the Southwestern Con 
ference. Dallas is the home 
Southern Methodist Universi 
whose contribution to the gridiron 
in the form of its famous Mustangs 
surpasses to date its contributions 
to the field of learning. 

All-in-all, there is plenty to do in 
Dallas after working hours. As a 
matter of fact, there is so much to 
do that the difficulty is in getting 
around to all of the things you 
might want to see and hear, par- 
ticularly in the winter season. I like 
to eat a la carte, and I enjoy choos- 
ing my cultural fare the same way. 

Speaking of food, public eating in 
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Dallas is nothing to brag about. 
Perhaps we need another 250,000 
population before we can support 
restaurants other than steak houses. 
Since a Texas law prohibits the 
sale of drinks by the drink, 
Texans must carry their bottles with 
them, thereby depriving the res- 
taurateur of the income he would 
) normally derive from the sale of 
: liquor. This loss of profit prevents 
him from subsidizing a more subtle, 
' varied cuisine. Besides, after the din- 
: ers have killed the “brought-with” 
' bottle, all they want is a steak. 
' Life in a gas-burning city has 
) many virtues. Your shirt cuffs aren’t 
soiled within an hour after you’ve 
reached town, your nasal tissues 
/aren’t seared with soot, your eyes 
jaren’t attacked by flying missiles 


'(as in New York), and John L. 


' Lewis doesn’t discommode your 
_way of life at regular intervals. 
/Women can wear white gloves for 
a week, white stone buildings stay 
white and there is never smog to 

blot out the sun. 
I like Dallas because it has more 


HURRAH FOR WOMEN! 


homes than apartments, because 
you can eat out of doors a good 
portion of the year, because John 
Rosenfield, the amtsement and 
music critic for the Dallas Morning 
News, edits one of the best pages in 
the country, because the Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra provides su- 
perb musical education for the 
school children of the community, 
because it is a nice place to come 
back to after traveling all over the 
world. 

Hamilton Basso described the 
character of Dallas as being “a 
fusion of many different kinds 
of character—Southern climate, 
Northern enterprise, Eastern sophis- 
tication and Western self-confi- 
dence.” This combination has not 
produced a smugness in Dallas, nor 
has it created unbreakable tradi- 
tions. It has created a cosmopolitan 
atmosphere in a city large enough 
to support quality enterprise but 
small enough to maintain a spirit 
of community neighborliness. 

I think that’s a hard combination 
to beat. ae 
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@ A WOMAN was boasting about her memory. “There are 
only three things I can’t remember,” she said. “I can’t 
remember names. I can’t remember faces. And I can’t 
remember what the third thing was.” 


@ THE AccREssive wife of a meek little man was taking 
her husband apart one day. While she was raving at him 
for his utter stupidity the doorbell rang and some friends 
came to visit them. 

The little husband sat in dejected silence and listened 
to his wife and friends talk. 

Suddenly, during a lull in the conversation his wife 
glared across at him and shouted: “And don’t sit there 
making fists at me in your pockets, either.” 

—Dorothea Maringas 
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Figured Your Income Tax Yet? 











WHAT 





\\ ie 


WIND 


INSOMNIA 


(Voluntary) 





PAREN 


WHO TOOK ITT AND WHERI 


Dr. Craig Taylor, Department of En- 
gineering, U. of Calif. 


Army units at Arctic Training Center, 

Field, Alaska; USAF researchers, 
Arctic Aeronautical Laboratory, Ran- 
dolph Field, Texas 


Navy pilots, USN Aeronautical Medi- 
cal Laboratory, Philadelphia 


Army Signal Corps Engineers, Fort 
Monmouth, N. J. 
(a) David Waterston, pain researcher, 


(b) John Politis, 32, Greek Com- 
munist 


(a) Gus Selberg, 54, potman in a Van- 
couver aluminum factory 

(b) British working men and women, 
1940-1945 

(c) Ford Motor Co. workers, 1941-2 


(a) Students under Dr. Nathaniel 
Kleitman, Dept. of Physiology, U. 
of 

(b) ee obj U.S. 

a acne Center, 














o study danger of jet plane pilot's 
being roasted alive in a friction-heated 
ock pit 


© test human mobility and protective 
lothing in sub-sub-zero temperatures 


To determine bail-out conditions on 
high-speed jet planes 


While testing delicate precision instru- 
ments 


(a) To measure pain 
(b) To avoid capture and police ques- 
tioning 


(a) To “help” his son, in the Navy 
agaiust Japan 

(b) and (c) 
To attain maximum weekly out- 
put without impairing efficiency 


(a) To increase our knowledge of the 
physiology of dreams and of in- 
somnia 

(b) To obtain data on combat fatigue 


HOW MULCH 
154%4 minutes of 262° F in hot- 
chamber 


SYMPTOMS: dizziness, nausea, fail 
of sight and hearing, doubling of p 
rate 


—50° F 
At this temperature, body uses A 
its energy just to keep warm 


Blasts of 350 mph. (Hurricanes: | 
mph. - 
SYMPTOMS: Face contortions be 
yond recognition 

30 minutes : 
SYMPTOMS: nervous exhaustion, 
mental depression Fr 


(a) He sliced off layers of his o 
skin to varying 


depths ‘ 

(b) He threw himself under a truck 

which crushed his legs; he bit off 
part of his tongue 


(a) He worked seven 16-hour shifts in 
a week at temperature of 145° F. 
(b) 6 days, 60 hours (men) 
6 days, 55 hours (women) 
(c) 6 days, 58 hours (all) 


Up to 115 hours without rest 
SYMPTOMS: After 48 hours, loss of 
muscle control; apathy, irritation, hal- 
lucinations 

CONTINUED 





STARVATION 
(Involuntary) 


(a) Bill Goddard, 32, of the Royal En- 
gineers, Jap war prisoner in For- 
mosa, 1942-45 

(b) Eddie Rickenbacker and seven 


com in a life raft on the 
Pacific, 1942 





STARVATION 
(Voluntary) 


(a) Volunteers from the Third Ar- 
mored Division, Metropolitan Hos- 
pital, New York City 

(b) Conscientious objectors and relief 
workers, U. of Minnesota, Minne- 


apolis 





HUNGER, THIRST 
(Under Inaction) 


J. P. Bhansali, Wardhi, India 





THIRST 


(Under Action) 


Anonymous Mexican, Arizona-Mexi- 
can border 





(Food) 


aa 
GLUTTONY I ‘i 


Pfc. Chester J. Salvatori, at Fort Mc- 
Pherson, Ga., 1945 





GLUTTONY Il 
(Foreign Bodies in 4 
Our Intestines) fl 


Anonymous individuals (discovered by 
Drs. A. M. Vaughn and J. A. Martin) 





? 
cae 





(a) J. M. Barrett, Carlisle, N.S.W. 

(b) Max Dan , Vienna 

(c) Mrs. H. B. Schmidt, Champaign, 
Ill. 








To survive 


HW MLC HH 


(a) Record loss of weight: 99 pounds 
(from 156 to 57) 

SYMPTOMS: Beriberi, pellagra, dys- 

entery, malaria, pneumonia 

(b) Total food intake in 23 days: 4% 
orange, bit of raw sea gull, some 
rain water and small 

SYMPTOMS: Loss of weight; exposure 





To test our resistance to starvation 
under conditions which allow reten- 
tion of a minimum of energy in 
emergencies 


(a) 900 calories a day for 35 days. 
(Survival ration under life raft 
conditions) 

(b) 1,570 calories a day for 6 months. 
(Below 1,500 calories a day, the 
body begins to feed on itself) 

SYMPTOMS (a) and (b): Loss of 

weight up to 25%. Anemia, lowered 

resistance, edema; apathy, emotional 
instability, low morale. Complete but 
moderately slow recovery after end of 

test . 





To protest the mistreatment of Indian 


villagers 


63 days. First 15: absolute fast; re- 
maining 48: a few ounces of water a 
day. He survived 





Lost in the desert 


Crawled 150 miles, 8 days, without 
food or water, before being rescued 





He claims: bottomless stomach; Army 
claims: Superman complex 


Sample breakfast: 40 , 20 pieces 
of toast, several quarts of milk, 8 slices 
of bacon, quart of coffee, box of cereal 





Inadvertence 


4”x214” water glass; 40-watt li 
bulb; snuff box; hook; ink bottles 
cold cream jars, iron rod, etc. 








For the fun of it 





(a) = ielday Tope 11,810 times on 


le 

(b) He the " deep-knee bend 6,000 
times in 4 consec. 

(c) She rocked continuously for 400 


hours in a rocking chair 





A Ton 
Of Fury 


BY FRANK DUFRESNE 


Nowhere on earth is there a 
flesh-eating beast that can 
challenge the mighty Kodiak 


@ WHEN IT REARS to its hind feet 
the front paws are high enough 
in the air to rest comfortably on a 
second story window ledge. One 
of those paws, big as a ham and 
armed with claws like railroad 
spikes, can rip a bull’s head loose 
from its spine with a single blow. 
The roar of this shaggy giant, com- 
ing deep out of an enormous belly, 
is probably the most horrible sound 
in all outdoors. 

Nowhere on earth is there a flesh- 
eating beast to challenge the mighty 
brown bear of Alaska. It is undis- 
puted ruler of all the predators. 
Alongside its towering bulk the 
African lion and the Bengal tiger 
are small fry. Swaggering down 
through the centuries little changed 
from prehistoric times, the Alaska 
brown bear weighs up to three- 
quarters of a ton. 

For all its fearful appearance the 
big bear can be as placid as a cow. 








Fly over Kodiak Island’s green 
alpine meadows in summer 
and you may look down on the 
tic stock. Climb the peaks and scan 
them through binoculars as they 
stretch languidly on their bellies 
raking grass into their mouths with 
their mighty forearms. You’d never 
suspect that they can be murder- 
ous killers when aroused. You'd 
never think that someone dies a 
horrible death under their slavering 
jaws almost every season and others 
are left bleeding and 

To the credit of the brown bear it 
should be said that rarely does it 
attack unless it believes man is bent 
on doing it harm. On the other 
hand, a person might well ask, “But 
how can I know when my presence 
is offensive to the bear?” 

Joe Sims of Killisnoo has some 
ideas about this. Joe shares the 
common opinion among Alaska’s 
old timers that the brown bear is 
not really a killer; not if you leave 
it alone; not if you give it the re- 
spect it demands. Joc will tell you 
he has never been scared by a bear 
yet, and he gives you an example of 
how he stands up to them. 

“Him and me’d been feeding off 
the same patch of huckleberries all 
summer,” relates Joe. “I'd rattle 
my bucket to let him know I was 
around; he’d rar up to look me 
over, and we'd both go on picking.” 

Joe sighs reminiscently. “That 
patch of berries kept getting smaller 
until one day in early fall when I 
shook my bucket the b’ar riz up 
almost in my face. He didn’t say 
anything; didn’t call me no dirty 
names. But the look in his eyes 
told me I better hunt up another 


berry patch.” 


Alaska comes by its huge brown 
bears naturally, because it is in all 
ways the greatest bear pasture in 
all the world. No other place can 
boast so many species nor such stag- 
gering totals. Actually, there are 
more bears than people up there. 


Among the brownies and gules 
it is practically impossible to telb 


some of them apart, so closely are 
they related—there are nine groups 
aggregating 30 species and su 

species, all adding up to more than 
38.000 000 individuals. In addition 
there are about 75,000 black bears, 
including the rare blue color phase 
known as the glacier bear. Ap- 
proximately 3,000 polar bears visit 
along the Arctic rim. The true 
brown bears are found from South- 
eastern Alaska northward along thé 
salt water to Unimak Island a the 
tip of the Aleutian Peninsula and 
on to the Arctic Circle. Everywhere 
their range coincides with abun- 
dant runs of salmon. 

It’s a sight to see when the pink- 
fleshed fish come schooling in from 
the sea and start up the rivers to 
spawn and die. The big brownies 
leave the n meadows; no more 
grass for them while the salmon a 
being served up to them on Nature’ 

lattet. In July when the silver 
rdes appear, brown bears from 
all over the mountains come down 
to gather at the riffies. There is no 
more spectacular sight under the 
skies than a 1,000-pound bear hurl- 
ing itself across a gravel bar to dis- 
appear in a great burst of spray. 
then emerge with its dinner in the 
form of a struggling salmon. Thev 
will risk death to gorge on the oily 
flesh. 

The brown bears are faring sur- 

prisingly well in Alaska, two fac- 
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BIG MIKE, world’s record 


tors operating in their favor. One 
is that bear-hunting is not a popu- 
lar sport with most residents. In 
Alaska they shoot for the pot, and 
the flesh of salmon-eating bears is 
rank to the point of being nauseous. 





| The other reason the bear giants 
| do well in Alaska is that there are 
; hundreds of square miles where 
| they may still roam unmolested un- 


der the northern lights. You hear 
| a few complaints against the bears, 
' but when it comes right down to 
‘facts the people of Alaska take 
pride that they live in world bear 
' headquarters. They like to see the 
) big fellow around and are actually 
disappointed if they come back 
from a trout-fishing trip without a 
fresh bear story to start circulating. 
Bob Reeve of Anchorage, a for- 
mer bush pilot now turned airline 
owner, spends most of his time 
craning his neck to spot big brown- 
ies every time he flies the Aleutian 
route. You'll hear him mutter ex- 
citedly, ““Looka there! There’s one 
that'll beat Big Mike.” 
But you'd better take this with a 
generous pinch of salt because Big 
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brown bear, had to be very 
dead to let Bob Reeve take this hold on his huge paw 


Mike happens to be 
the biggest bear ever 
killed on this planet. 
His skull, now in 
the American Mu- 
seum of Natural 
History in New 
York, measures 
19 3/16 inches in 
length and has been 
declared the world’s 
record by compe- 
tent judges of the 
Boone and Crockett 
Club. The fresh 
hide laid — not 
stretched—on the 
tundra measured 12 feet, 4 inches 
wide by 10 feet, 4 inches long and 
weighed 180 pounds. Full weight 
of the beast was calculated at 1,600 
pounds. 

“It was in the spring when he 
was poor,” apologizes Bob Reeve. 
“If Big Mike had lived through the 
salmon season he’d have rounded 
out toa ton.” Reeve remembers all 
these details because it was he who 
shot Big Mike. 

“I couldn’t resist any longer,” he 
says. “Flight after flight I kept 
looking down from the cockpit on 
that ambulating haystack...” He 
breaks off for a moment. Then... 
“Somebody else can have the next 
one.” 

But before anyone takes a notion 
to go to Alaska for a bear hunt he 
might as well realize that it will be 
an expensive vacation. In addition 
to the nonresident license costing 
$50 there must be added other 
items like airplane and boat rides, 
plus the required fees of a Regis- 
tered Guide which may run close to 
$25 a day, possibly more. On some 
trips it is necessary to hire wranglers 





A TON 


for the pack horses, and camp cooks 
demand and get fancy rates for 
short trips. 

Once a New York hunter com- 
plained to veteran ide Andy 
Simons that his bear hide had cost 
him almost $2,000. That was when 
Andy told him about still another 
service not shown on the bill. 

“Tt’s a nice hide, isn’t it?” quizzed 
Andy. 

“Perfect,” agreed the sportsman. 
“Not a blemish on it.” 

“Well, that took a little doing,” 
drawled Andy soberly. “Most of 
these bears get rubbed spots when 
they lay on one side all winter dur- 
ing hibernation. This one’s had 
special attention. Every couple of 
weeks I’ve had to snowshoe up to 
its den to turn it over.” 

Of course Andy was only fooling. 
He would be the first to tell you 


A PAIR OF KINGS 


OF FURY 


that the brown bear does not really 
hibernate at all. It goes to den be- 
cause no more food is available. 
Matter of natural history, the cubs 
are born during the dark days of 
January or February. Numbering 
from one to four, they are tiny, 
naked squalling brats no bigger 
than fox terrier puppies. The 
mother devotes a full summer to 
their proper upbringing and sees to 
it that they are all bedded do 
comfortably when the fall gal 
scream down from the ice pack. ~ 

Today, there are fully as many 
bears in Alaska as there were 
years ago. Ample sanctuaries an 
strict hunting regulations guard 
them against annihilation by man, 
As long as the blue sea sends its 
bounty of fat salmon into the rive 
the tundra will shake with the 


of these gigantic carnivores. & 











@ DURING THE First World War President Wilson, visiting 
England, was met at Victoria by King George V. The Pres+ 
ident, looking about, asked somewhat anxiously where the 
bodyguards were. 

King George explained that the usual Sovereign’s Escort 
of Lifeguards was waiting outside the station. 

“I meant plain-clothes men to guard against assassins,” 
said President Wilson. 

“I think,” said the King, “that you have little to fear 
in London—at any rate so long as you are with me.” 

—Frances Rodman 


@ WHILE TAKING a motor trip through the south of England 
some years ago, the King stopped off to have lunch at a 
small village inn. When he had finished he noted on the 
check a charge of six pounds, or approximately 25 dollars, 
for the two fried eggs he had ordered. 

“My goodness,” he exclaimed, “eggs must certainly be 
scarce around these parts.” 

“No, Your Majesty, they’re not,” replied the inn keeper. 
“But kings are.” —J. C. Adams 
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“448"—they live upstairs 


BARBARA POWERS 
from Wallingford, Conn. 


NN 


Pictures for PAGEANT by Peter Martin 
Prepared by Edmund Motyka 











CCCOMLVAIL. 


from Pittsburgh, Pa. 


~—GHRLS IN A WALKUP 


PAGEANT looks in on five sniart, smalltown 
girls who have learned how to lick 
loneliness in stony-faced Manhatten 








“€ BETTY JANE NELSON is 21. She has been 
on her own for four years and once 
worked in Milwaukee's Boston Store. 
Betty knew Virginia Schmit before she 
joined her in “448.” This girl was 
looking for work on a bankroll of $75 


JANE BENFORD is Janie, Lord & Tay> 
lor’s—behind her—pays her $35 a week 
to sell. Janie came to New York in 
1945. Now she is 22. She once worked 
as a photographer's stylist at Vogue. 
This girl wants to be a photographer 





<< vincimia scumit is standing in front of 
the Chanin Building. When she came 
to New York last year she liked the 
Building, read its directory, saw Mad- 
emoiselle magazine listed, got a job 
as a secretary there. This girl is 21 








Home is like this ... 


Many girls have lived at No. 448 on its busy street in New York. It 
is a duplex apartment with a large living room, den, bath and kitchen 
downstairs, and a huge dormitory upstairs. It rents for $138 a month. 

There is little privacy, of course. But the lack of privacy is more 
than repaid in companionship. Most girls living in New York suffer 
for their adventure by losing a place to meet men without meeting the 
whispers of their neighbors, too. At 448, though, boys feel free to drop 
in at any time. The big living room is like the front porch at home. 
Ann says: “I guess the reason is that we give them the feeling they can 
come in simply to talk to somebody or to help with the dishes. Most of 
them are, after all, as far away from home—and as apt to be lonely—as 
we are. Their only obligation is to behave—the others don’t last long.” 


ANN McCUTCHEON is 27 and a photo-> 
librarian for Standard Oil in the 
RCA Building, beyond her. Ann’s 
father lent her $100 to come to New 
York two years ago. This girl has 
lived at “448” longer than the others 


<€ BARBARA POWERS is a divorcee. She was 
married at 18, divorced last year. Bar- 
bara is 21. She is secretary to a lady 
who plans wedding parties from a 
brownstone house in mid-town. This 
girl earns $45 a week at her job 


CONTINUED 
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Note to fathers: Total income of the five girls averages $200 
a week. Are they being economical by sharing only rent and 
utilities? Note to mothers: They usually take meals “out.” 
To keep food budgets balanced they sometimes depend on 
dinner dates. But they are rarely ill or lonely. 


ANM GETS UP First (she’s from Massachusetts), yanks Ginny up next— 
and the beds are simply cots! 








IF BETTY WANTS to find a job, she'll have to look trim. But she can’t 
afford a hair-dresser, so Ginny makes with the snips—but carefully. 
The paper bag is for cut curls 
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No sob sisters . . . 


Like most girls who come to New 
York for their share of excitement, 
Betty, Ginny, Ann, Barbara and 
Janie are not career girls. They all 
want to get married. There are no 
broken hearts at 448, no midnight 
sob sessions. The girls maintain 
their individuality, make their inti- 
mate friendships with other girls 
in town. Yet 448 is more cheerful 
than a girls’ club, largely because 
of the lack of rules and regulations. 
“Each of us,” says Ginny, “is free 
to do as she pleases, as long as she 
doesn’t do something that reflects 
on all the rest of us.” 
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Best friends: nobody's “steadies,” every- 
body’s choreboys, they are Larry, 
Woody, Leonard and Milton. Very nice 

















Games in the parler: charades till 3 A.M. 
This is “Welcome the coming, speed the 
going guest.” The wheel is a boy’s gift 


This is Ann's leg, “shot” by 
. Janie. She doesn’t know 
we have it. Surprised, Ann? 


Ann's steady is Steve, but he has just 
gone to Scotland for three months. 
Orchids mean au revoir, of course BB 
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First Aid to Debtors 


® ,a_most 8,000 Chi- 

cago families today 

have regained finan- 

cial security and are 

again living within 

their incomes—all be- 

cause they appealed 

fto Price A. Patton, 

who has carved him- 

self a career as a 

“family money man- 

ager,” helping fami- 

lies to help them- 

selves out of debt. 

Patton has pulled 

them all out, and set %& 

many on their way to 

thome ownership and 

epetter jobs. 

’ There was, for instance, Ernie 
Flaherty, a truck driver, who faced 
14 installment accounts, $3,700 
total indebtedness, plus garnishees, 
incessant telephone calls and threat- 
ening letters. 

To meet all this, plus living ex- 
penses for himself, wife and child, 
Ernie had $255 a month take- 
home pay, after deductions. Rather 
than go bankrupt, he appealed to 
Patton. 

“What can I do?” 
asked dejectedly. 
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Flaherty 


BY WILLIAM F. McDERMOTT 


Anybody can owe money, but Price Patton tells you how to pay up 


“Bring your wife in 
and we'll blueprint a 
way to solvency.” 

Flaherty, his wife, 
Paula, and Patton 
went into a huddle, 
agreeing that Paula’s 
old winter coat would 
do, and the fur gar- 
ment could go back; 
that the spare bed 
would serve, and the 
dealer could reclaim 
his modernistic fur- 
niture; that a cheap 
table model would 
suffice, so the console 
radio could be re- 
turned; and that the 

Flahertys would go on a Spartan 
regimen of living. 

They agreed on $160 a month 
for living expenses, Patton taking 
over the remaining $95 and all the 
grief. Patton further shaved down 
the indebtedness by getting finance 
concerns to make adjustments in 
interest and monthly payments. 
The specter of the debtor’s bank- 
ruptcy induced them to accept half 
a loaf in place of crumbs. He ar- 
ranged payments totalling $75 
monthly on the $2,200 still due. 








That gave him ,$20 a month for 
emergencies and “surprises.” 

Patton, a practical psychologist, 
knew that tight bonds have to be 
loosened occasionally—a tourniquet 
kept constantly applied threatens 

angrene. Once he gave the couple 

$25 for a week-end fishing trip; 
again it was $45 for Christmas 
shopping; money for a new Easter 
outfit for Paula, and toward the 
end a week’s vacation. 

But the big “surprise” was at the 
finale—35 months after the start 
toward freedom. Patton notified 
Ernie and. Paula that they were 
square with the world at last. He 
asked them to come in and pick 
up the “papers.” Then he handed 
the incredulous pair a savings de- 
posit book—it registered $200 to 
their account. He had charged 
them 10 per cent of their net in- 
debtedness as his fee. 

Patton is a handsome, dark-eyed 
man of 43, with an engaging smile 
and natural charm, which puts his 
clients, mostly poor, fearful people, 
quickly at ease and wins their com- 
plete confidence. 

A native Tennessean, Patton was 
one of 11 children—early experi- 
encing the family struggle to keep 
even financially. So it wasn’t en- 
tirely a novelty to him when he 
launched his remarkable family 
money management project. That 
came about when an old campus 
friend, writing for the Yale Law 
Journal, came to Chicago to in- 
vestigate ruthless money lenders 
and their abuse of debtors. Patton, 
then writing for radio, volunteered 
to help him research the project. 
Out of their discoveries came the 
idea of the Financial Adjustment 
Company, which has helped thou- 





sands to get back on their feet. 

Years of experience in helping 
people have brought many conclu- 
sions. He figures that 25 per cent 
of us are goed money managers; 
25 per cent are fair; 25 per cent 
are borderline; and the remaining 
25 per cent are apparently hopeless. 
It is not a matter of moral char- 
acter, as some of the poorest money 
managers are good citizens and 
neighbors. But chronic indebted- 
ness does impair the morale. 

About half the people use just 
enough brains in handling money 
to get by. The others are either 
helpless by inability or hopeless 
through circumstance. The latter 
are the “sick ones” who mostly seck 
Patton’s help. A few are so finan- 
cially far gone that they take refuge 
in abandonment of responsibility, 
and go in for one final fling of reck- 
less buying before the crash comes. 

But there’s a chance for all. “T 
haven’t met a family yet . which 
couldn’t pay out if some were 
working and all were determined to 
lick their debts,” Patton says. 

Some. of the families who feel 
themselves beaten by their debts 
are enabled almost immediately to 
go on their own. Patton works 
out with them a plan to reduce ob- 
ligations by returning goods and 
getting extensions, then a budget 
to cover living expenses and re- 
maining installment payments. He 
exacts their pledge of self-discipline 
to keep to the budget. If they can’t 
make a go of it, he takes over. At 
least 90 per cent of this group 
makes He charges some a 
nominal fee—particularly those 


who have been wasteful—but many 
victims of sickness or hardship get 
their financial blueprint gratis. 
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Patton is a teacher as well as a 
money manager. He offers a “sol- 
vency code,” which will keep col- 
lectors away, and provide restful 
sleep in the bargain. 
items of his “debtor’s decalogue” : 

1. Rigidly control “impulse buy- 
ing.” Surveys show that upwards 
of two-thirds of our purchases are 
made on the spur of the moment, 
due to clever packaging, adroit 
salesmanship, or awakened whims. 
Many people, especially install- 
ment veterans, buy in terms of 
down payments, trusting to luck 
for the balance. Their wants, in- 
stead of their needs, rule, and they 
get a certain kick out of buying 
blindly. An “attic survey” is about 


the ‘best antidote for this indul- 


gence, Patton asserts. 

2. Shoot for the mark of 100 per 
cent “planned buying.” Make a list 
of your needs and wants, and stack 
it alongside your income. Lay it 
away for a week, then survey it 
again. Start an elimination proc- 
ess, finally working down to an 
outgo substantially below income. 
Then shop around for the best buy. 


_ This is intelligent fun, not whim- 
_ sical and finally disappointing in- 


ae 


* 


dulgence. 

3. Beware the tricky contract. 
Most people blindly sign any in- 
stallment contract set before them. 
Yet unscrupulous dealers, and they 
are not few, tie the purchaser up 
in knots. In case of delinquent 
payments, they can not only take 
back the stuff you bought, but sell 
it for less than the balance due, 
and then compel you, even after 
you have lost everything in the 
deal, to make up the difference. 

4. Beware of “debt slavery.” It’s 
a well developed art—keeping a 
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Here are. 


debtor continually in the shackles. 
He gets nearly paid up on his in- 
stallments, then receives a letter 
commending him for his prompt 
payments and inviting him to wrap 
up the balance in a new loan or a 
new purchase—then the treadmill 
process begins all over again. Pat- 
ton knows people who have thus 
kept themselves, or allowed them- 
selves to be kept, chained down by 
debt for 25 or 30 years, accepting 
the situation as inevitable as hunger 
or as necessary as daily toil. The 
alternative is, get out and stay out. 

5. If you aren’t a money man- 
ager, get one. There’s nearly al- 
ways some one around who has the 
“knack.” Whether it be a relative 
or a friend, enlist his or her aid. 
In one instance, where both par- 
ents were financially inept, Patton 
got them to take Grandma off the 
shelf and put her, with her old- 
fashioned notions of thrift, to 
work. Not only did she revel in 
being useful again, but she made a 
dollar do the work of two, and: in 
less than a year had not only re- 
stored the family to solvency but 
also to harmony — debtlessness 
proving to be a wonderful peace- 
maker. 

6. Never “cover up” in regard to 
debt. Debt is the maestro of dis- 
guisers. It fosters concealment not 
only from others but also from 
the debtor himself. Many debtors 
make deceptive statements to get 
further credit. Many others refuse 
to make any list of their debts for 
any one — themselves included. 
Never cover up! Tell all to your 
money manager, cither profes- 
sional, family member or friend, 
just the same as you would tell all 
to your doctor. 



















7. Keep a margin of safety. No 
one living can foresee the exigen- 
cies of the future—but they're 
bound to happen. one who 
mo: his Sciahe 100 per cent 
is headed for trouble. Disaster may 
come in any form—even under the 
guise of a birthday gift. Here’s 
the story on that: 

A oe married man, up to his 

debt, once appealed to Pat- 
ton to get him out of an obligation 
he did't incur. An ardent trap- 
drummer, he longed for an expen- 
sive set he couldn’t afford. But his 
friends helped him out. They 
threw a birthday party for him, 
then brought in the beautiful 
drums and presented them to him. 
His eyes bulged, his heart beat fast 
—later he all but fainted. You 
see, they gave him the drums, with 
a receipt for the first payment, and 
then a monthly installment book— 
which indicated a little matter of 
payments he would have to make 
to cover the balance! 








FIRST AID TO DEBTORS 


8. Get out of poverty, and go on 
to security. Many men lose their 
jobs because of debt-worry; many 
others go on to better jobs because 
of debt-freedom. e chronic 
debtor is a slave, and acts like one. 
He is always on the defensive. But 
if he sets a pattern of solvency and 
sticks to it, he can move into 
ownership and self-respect, ‘alo 
with a better job and better oppo 

Does it all work out, or “once in 
debt, always in debt”? The 
swer lies in the record: The “co: 
version” of installment-hounded, 
debt-burdened people is real, be- 
cause all prove to be 
stickers. Less five per cent 
come back to the Financial Ad= 
justment Company for a 
debt-relieving treatment! The rest 
learn their lesson the first time— 
the hard way. 

For as* Patton says: “You caf 
run into debt, but you have aa 
crawl out.” 
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ON A NEW TV SHOW, PAUL DE FUR SHOWS 
HOW TO COOK HOT DOGS IN A CORN-POPPER 
TO KEEP THEM FROM FALLING INTO < FIRE 
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GIMMICK MAN 


®© THE MAN BEHIND the witners on the opposite 
page is Paul De Fur, jack-of-all-trades and master 
of an intriguing television show called. “Classified 
Column” (CBS). Object of the show which is 
partially home-audience participation, mostly pure 
De Fur, is to collect labor-saving’ gimmicks which 
anyone can make at home and share them with the 
far-flung TV neighbors. To whip up interest, 
handyman De Fur, once an advertising executive, 
hands out prizes for best audience-contributed ideas 
—like those on these four pages. 


Pictures by Irving Haberman 


FOR A ROUGH-AND-READY oil and paint funnel (left), cut 
the bottom off a capped beer can. For a substitute high- 
chair (right) stack two chairs, make a guard with a rope 


CONTINUED 
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DE FUR'S FAVORITE GIMMICK is this—to make a hot compress put a dry towel in potato 
ricer, plunge it into hot water, wring out towel by squeezing handles of the ricer 





















FISH AMD CHEESE—cut soft cheese without a knife by using plain cotton thread, and 
a fish-scaler is easily made by nailing a bottle cap to a short piece of wood 
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BAG AND BEADS —protect the bottom of a shopping bag from wet articles by inserti 
a shoe box cover, and re-string beads by aligning them on a corrugated cardboard @& 
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Texas Crackerbarrel . 


BY AL MELINGER 
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@ svcotic Humor has always been a lavish commodity in the Texas 
state capitol and one of the prime jokesters of recent years has been 
Peppy Blount, University of Texas football player who also is a 
member of the House of Representatives. Peppy upset the 1947 session 
by introducing a sweeping measure which would abolish evil in all its 
ugly forms. After a series of Puckish orations, it was voted down. 
The 50th Legislature then went down in the annals of Texas history : 


@ A FAVORITE YARN around the Texas state capitol tells of a legislator’s 
telephone conversation with an oi] company representative. Personal 
we financial reverses had left the solon in dire need of $1,000, and he 
a made his financial predicament known in no uncertain terms. Well- 
hy ; known as an understanding friend of the state legislators, the oil man 
nevertheless was 
F “I can’t take that kind of chance,” he complained. “Why man, I'd 
~W 3 be im the clink 15 minutes after I handed you a. wad of money like 
that!” At which the- indigent lawmaker exploded in a voice which 
echoed down the corridors of an Austin hotel: 
“Listen, what the hell do you want me to do, attend that committee 
‘\ meeting with an open mind?” 


@ THREE souTH TEXAS solons were in the thick of the fight to legalize = 
| horse racing in the Lone Star State. The parimutuel bill passed after 
4} vicious cannonading from pros and antis. Two representatives, figuring 
‘4 to have some fun with a third, appeared in a secluded corner of. the 
. capitol shortly after the bill's passage and huddled secretively over a 
Mm king-size roll of bills with greenbacks of large denomination conspic- 
uously wrapped around its extremities. As their fellow lawmaker ap- 
proached, one of the gagsters began yanking off bills, alternately hand- 
ing one to his companion, then thrusting one into his own pocket. S 
“Hey,” yapped the victim, “what's going on here?” 
A conspirator whispered hoarsely: “Quiet, you dad-blamed fool, it’s 
our payoff from the hoss race bill, Didn't you git yours?” 
The hoaxed member, his face crimson, blurted: Sis Dspe 2° 
4 lowdown so-and-so's! Ah only got 50 bucks!” 
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MY FLIGHT 
10 FREEDOM 


In a “Borrowed” Plane 


BY PETER PIROGOV 


This is the story of 29 Yar-old Peter 


Pirogov, whose name splashed across the 
headlines of the western world when he and 
Anatole Barsov landed on an airfield in the 
U. S. zone of Austria on October 9, 1948. 

He was a perfect specimen of the “new 
Bolshevik man.” Born of peasant parents, he 
grew up in a collectivized village, received’ 
his education in Soviet schools and the Young 
Communist League and was a village school 
teacher until, in 1939, he was inducted in the 
Red Army. 

He rose from the ranks to First Lieutenant, 
was decorated for bravery in air combat and 
seemed slated for a successful Soviet career. 

There have been many dramatic instances 
of Russians who have chosen the democratic 
world over the communist world, when they 
could compare the two. But with Pirogov 
there wasn’t such an obvious choice. He had 
lived almost all his life under Stalin. He 
had no chance to.see anything different. 

This is the story of the decision he made, 
and of the events that led up to it. This is 
bost-war Russia as a Russian saw it, lived it, 
and became fed up with it. 
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Fulgut to freedom j 
here are Pirogov a, aad! 
Later, one stayed; other went back 





@ in 1944 my ourTrir was stationed 
in Easterr Poland, now part of the 
USSR. . of us had ever been 
outside the Serders of the Soviet 
Union, and therefore everything 
around us was intensely iriteresting. 
The Poles—children and adults 
alike—welcomed us in friendly 
fashion; were polite and eager to 
help whenever we met up with diffi- 
culties. It was obvious that they 
preferred us to the Germans. We 
too were glad to make friends 
among the local population, plied 
them with questions about pre-war 
Poland, answered as best we could 
their questions about Soviet life. In 
the beginning, our superior officers 
glossed over this “fraternization,” 
and did nothing to stop it. But this 
state of affairs did not last long. 
Political instructions, issued at 
headquarters, soon insisted that Po- 
land was a Capitalist country, that 
the Soviet officer and private should 
avoid being corrupted by an at- 
mosphere foreign to the Soviet 
spirit. - 
But 
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sometimes love proved 


stronger than directives, even in the 
Soviet Army. One of the top Party 
functionaries in a 

bomber t fell in love with a 
beautiful Polish girl, and asked her 
to marry him. She ted but 
insisted that the be sol- 
emnized in the Roman Catholic 
church. He hesitated at first but 
finally agreed. Two days after the 
ceremony he was recalled to Mos- 
cow and did not return to his regi- 
ment. The deserted bride was in 
despair. She could not understand 
what had happened to her husband 
and why. She waited vainly for 
news and then took “revenge” of 
sorts by turning prostitute. 

After the disappearance of their 
friend’s bridegroom, the local girls 
avoided us. And, as Special Section 
began spreading its net, many 
among the local tion were 
aceused of being agents left behind 
by the Germans. Scores were ar- 
rested and shipped east. 

The honeymoon between the 
Poles and ourselves was over. 

All this, however, was child’s play 
in comparison with the spiritual 
preparation the Army received 
prior to its invasion of German 
territory. As the front was ap- 
proaching the German borders, 
the propaganda of hate towards 
German soil, as well as towards the 


‘people and army, reached the crest 


of the wave. The climax was a 
“directive” from Political head- 
quarters of the Red Army, made 
public in all units on the eve of 
crossing the border. The directive 
stated that the Soviet soldier was 
the only master on German soil; 
that he was judge, executioner, and 
avenger in one. “Remember, that 
you have no friends here, that all 











Germans are blackguards and mur- 
derers ...° 

Came the day when the entire 
regiment occupied the airfield of 
Luebben. We were billeted in the 
former psychiatric hospital. Opera- 
tional flights continued. 

After work at the airfield the 
very next day a whole group of us 
went off to see the town. The 
streets were empty. So were the 
houses, whose doors stood wide 
open. Only now and then did we 
see an old man or woman scurry by 
and slink aside in terror as soon as 
we approached. 

The city’s inhabitants—mostly 
women, children and old men—be- 
gan to return towards the end of 
April. Somewhere along the roads 
our troops had caught up with the 
refugees and cut off their escape to 
the West. In a pitiful procession 
they trudged along the highways. 
Some had wheelbarrows loaded 
with the remnants of their earthly 
goods, but most of them could still 
carry what they owned. Whenever 
our troops, officers and men both, 
met up with them, they dragged the 
hapless women off into the forests, 
under the bushes. No one tried to 
protect them or speak for them. 


Our TROOPS WERE on the out- 
skirts of Berlin when Breslau—al- 
ready surrounded by Russian-held 
territory—finally surrendered. The 
day after its capitulation two of us 
were sent to the city of Eliss to pick 
up the damaged engine of our 
plane. We decided to go through 
Breslau and see what was doing. 

Would that we hadn’t come! The 
city—or what was left of it—was 
burning. The streets were crowded 
with our soldiers, blind drunk and 






MY FLIGHT TO FREEDOM 


shooting indiscriminately. They 
were dragging barrels of wince or 
beer from the cellars, opening them 
with revolver shots and letting the 
contents flow into the gutters which 
were blocked every few steps by 
men in drunken stupor. 

We had to stop on one strect 
awaiting our turn to cross a bridge. 
Suddenly there was an explosion 
in the cellar of one of the houses. 
Flames rose high. Several children, 
none older than 12 years, scrambled 
out crying wildly. When they came 
upon the solid line of cars, they 
stopped not knowing where to turn. 
An officer of the tank corps walked 
shakily up to the group of children, 
looked them over, then grabbed the 
smallest among them and threw 
him back into the burning cellar 
through a window whose frames 
were already on fire. There was 
one terrified shriek and the child 
disappeared. The rest scattered. I 
felt my whole body shaking. My 
companion threw himself at the 
tankist : 

“What did you do? Why punish 
little children?” 

“Shut up, Captain. 
any children?” 

7 have.” 

“Well, I had .. .” he said and 
turned away. 


Have you 


I was demobilized in Lvov, Po- 
land, in the fall of 1946. Military 
service in peacetime had lost most 
of its attractions for me. It was hard 
also to accept the gradual with- 
drawal of those privileges to which 
we had become accustomed. The 
Party and its agents were busy 
avenging themselves for the hu- 
miliations they had suffered at the 
hands of the combat troops. Third- 
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rate flicrs who, however, were obe- 
dient Party careerists, now kept 
pushing their combat comrades into 
oblivion. 

I was in high spirits and looked 
toward the future without fear. 1 
was certain that I would be treated 
with respect, that my war services 
would be recognized, and that I 
would be helped to find my place 
in life. Day after day the news- 
papers were reporting the amazing 
advances made in the rehabilitation 
of the country. 

The members of a Kolkhoz in 
far-off Altay, for instance, one day 
appealed to all other Collective Set- 
tlements to provide the country 
with bread over and above their 
quota. The very next day the papers 
reported that the appeal was taken 
up by Kolkhoz villages in the 
Ukraine and White Russia. That 
meant, of course, that they had 
enough to give. 

In this frame of mind I went to 
the Lvov railroad station. I was on 
my way back to Russia proper. I sat 
down to wait for my train. 

“Uncle, give me a cut of bread,” 
I heard a child’s voice behind me. 
I turned and saw a little girl some 
six years old, barefoot, in a dirty, 
ragged dress. She had her hand 
stretched out to me. I opened my 
case and cut off a piece of bread. 

“What’s the matter, little girl? 
Have you no dad or mother?” 

“No dad. Mum’s right here.” 

A youngish woman, who had 
been sitting on the bare concrete 
floor, rose and came to us shame- 
facedly. 

“Lida, aren’t you ashamed to ask 
a strange uncle for bread?” 

“I’m hungry, mother,” the little 
girl whimpered. 
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“We only arrived here this morn- 
ing,” the mother explained. 

“Are you visiting relatives?” 

“Why, no. We came for bread. 
We're from White Russia, near 
Minsk.” 

“Did you have a bad harvest?” 

“Average. We delivered our 
quota to the government, put away 
the seeds. for next spring. Suddenly 
they ordered us to turn over some 
more and now there’s nothing left. 
We heard that Lvov was a ‘bread- 
ed’ city. So I gathered whatever 
things I had left for exchange and 
came here.” 

“And your husband?” 

“He was killed in action in °43. 
But we’re not alone here; almost 
the entire village came along.” 

She pointed to a group of people 
in a corner of the hall. Some were 
talking quietly among themselves, 
others slept on the floor or sat on 
large bundles. All looked hungry 
and tired. Children were all over 
the place and every few minutes I 
heard the never changing phrase: 

“Uncle, a cut of bread?” 


Ir WAS BITTERLY cold at the end 
of December when I returned to 
Lvov, weary and disappointed after 
traveling across the Soviet Union for 
a month and a half. Conditions 
everywhere were so desolate that I 
decided to seek my future in the 
newly incorporated areas and get a 
teacher’s position. Life here was 
incomparably better than “there,” 
in the fatherland. 

I got a job as principal of a 
school in the city of Mukachevsk in 
the newly incorporated “Carpa- 
thian Ukraine,” part of Czechoslo- 
vakia before the war. But my 
teaching career was cut short again 








in just two months. At the end of 
February, 1947, as a result of the 
deterioration in the international 
situation, the government secretly 
reinducted airmen who had been 
demobilized after the end of the 
war. I was sent to Kolomiye, in 
Western Ukraine. 

I didn’t mind somehow. Peace- 
ful civilian life did not provide es- 
cape from all I had hoped to leave 
behind me in the Army. On the 
contrary, the civilian was—if pos- 
sible—even more oppressed, de- 
fenseless and impotent than the 
soldier of the Red Army. 


ONE DAY IN Marcu, 1948, the 
airmen of the 63rd Bomber Regi- 
ment were ordered to assemble at 
the Club. The urgency of the 
order made it obvious that some- 
thing important was in the offing. 
As we stood around trying to guess 
the reason, the CO spoke: 

“Comrades, the Party and gov- 
ernment have once again expressed 
their confidence in our regiment, by 
assigning to us the coveted task of 
participating in the air parade dur- 
ing the first of May celebrations in 
Moscow . . .” 

The CO concluded his remarks 
with certain instructions and the 
necessity for intensive training be- 
fore the flight. 

Then the Political Commissar 
took over. 

“Comrades, this is not just an- 
other parade. This is a demonstra- 
tion of the indestructible power of 
our military air fleet. It must prove 
to our enemies, the Anglo-Ameri- 
can warmongers that, if they don’t 
come to their senses, we are in a 
position to teach them the same 
lesson we taught the Hitlerites . . .” 
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The only thing that mattered to 
us at the time was that we were 
going to Moscow and that, from 
that day on, the political machinery 
of the Party and the political in- 
vestigation system of the Army 
would operate on a large scale. 

The “loyalty” of every partici- 
pant had to be checked and double- 
checked. This, after all, was no 
laughing matter. A wrong man in 
the air parade needed only a split 
second to cut off the “precious lives 
of our beloved leaders.” 

One night I went to see my friend 
Gorbov, who had flown in the 

arade before. 

“What’s doing? Are you getti 
ready to go to Moscow?” I asked 
Gorbov. 

“Why? It’s not new to me! I’ve 
been there before, A few seconds 
over the Square and that’s all. . .” 

“But what if we’re invited to the 
Kremlin? You were, weren’t you? 
Tell me about it!” 

“All right. So we came back to 
base from the parade in perfect 
order, not a single flaw. And we 
sat down to eat. Suddenly we were 
informed that the dinner at the 
Kremlin was in honor of the Air 
Force too, and ten of us were to be 
privileged to attend. Can you im- 
agine the commotion among the 
300 men? Our superiors spent two 
hours choosing the ten lucky guys. 
Special Section skimmed the cream 
off the cream of the crop. I was 
one of them. . . . Then we began to 
get our instructions; not to forget 
our identity cards . . . how te pass 
the control points . . . not to look 
around and so on and so on. 

“After the picking and the in- 
structing was all done, we were 
loaded on a truck and driven to the 
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_ ried us on: 
_ But how could we hurry when we 
_ had to show our passes to every 
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Kremlin. We climbed down and 
waited. We waited out there for 
over an hour before they let us in. 
It happened to be a cold evening 
and we were all shivering. One of 
the men asked for permission to go 
back or at least spend the evening 
in Moscow. But the commander 
was furious: ‘How can you go 
away? They'll think we did not 
come—that we scorned an invita- 
tion from the Kremlin. What does 
it matter that you’re cold now? 
You'll get warmed up inside! Don’t 
you worry about that!’ Finally sev- 
eral men—some in military and 
some in civilian clothes—turned up, 
and they began to let us in. Read 
each name from a roll, checked the 
identity cards, and compared the 
photographs with those on the pass 
which had already been issued to us. 

“Next we were taken into an- 
other room and thoroughly 
searched. Only then were we let 
through the outer gates. Every ten 
to fifteen yards across the court 
guards pointed the way and hur- 
‘Go on! Hurry up!’ 


third man all along the line? Not 


_ a chance to stop, to look around at 
_ the buildings. Why, we were even 


forbidden to turn our heads. At 
the entrance to the house proper, 
we went through the same proceed- 
ings as at the gates, including the 
search. 

“Almost all of us were good and 
drunk by the end of the evening. 
What else was there to do? They 
told us to sit down in the Granovite 
Chamber while festivities went on 
in the hall next door. That’s where 
Stalin and the Politbureau, the 
marshals and generals, the actors 
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and other celebrities were enjoying 
themselves; that’s where the wine 
flowed and the orchestra played. 
But all around us there were only 
a lot of glum-looking people. If 
you stood up and walked to the 


_ door to take a look at Stalin, who 


was at the other end of the hall, 
somebody turned up at once and 
asked politely: ‘Do you wish any- 
thing?” ‘I'd like to take a look 
through the door here, and lis- 
ten...’ ‘Not permitted. Sit down, 
if you please, eat and drink. You 
can hear through the loud speak- 
er...’ Well, we sat down again.” 

“So what happened? Didn’t you 
see Stalin at all?” 

“I managed to catch a glimpse 
of him some hundred feet away. 
I had just risen from the table when 
he wished everybody a ‘good night,’ 
and walked out with his top ad- 
visers in tow. But they made me sit 
down right away. After that we 
were quietly, and politely, asked to 
leave. So we stuffed our pockets 
with bottles and food and went. . .” 


A wEEK after Gorbov told me this 
story we learned that the personal 
documents of those picked for the 
flight had been sent to Moscow for 
confirmation. The confirmations 
came back in due time and on the 
first of April we flew to Moscow to 
demonstrate to the world the mili- 
tary power of the Soviet Union. 

We arrived at the airfield of 
Astafiev, near Moscow, in the eve- 
ning. Quarters had been prepared 
for us and we were so tired after the 
long flight that we went to bed im- 
mediately. Ahead of us was a month 
of intensive training, and we knew 
that our nerves must be in the best 
working order. There was no shirk- 
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ing things here. All a man needed 
was one little mistake and he’d be 
removed from the parade with dis- 
honor. And what scared us was not 
so much the dishonor but its conse- 
quences which would certainly be 
no less than the end of any career 
in the Soviet Union. 

A day later we were given the 
exciting news that Vassily Stalin, 
the leader’s son, would himself com- 
mand the parade. He was a general 
although not one of the other offi- 
cers who had served with him—not 
even the most distinguished pilots 
of the war—had advanced beyond 
captaincy. 

Finally, three days before the pa- 
rade, we received the orders: 

“Look through the planes for the 
last time and leave nothing but 
the most essential items inside. Do 
not go near them until the day of 
the flight. Tomorrow, representa- 
tives of the Kremlin guard will ar- 
rive to search the planes.” 

The Kremlin guard proved to be 
insolent, rude, and arrogant. They 
behaved as if they owned the place, 
crawled all over our planes, sealed 
up every trapdoor and minutest 
opening which might. conceivably 
be flung open in midair, and threw 
practically everything out of the 
cockpits. When they were through 
they sealed the planes. 

The night before May 1, we went 
to bed at 10 o’clock to be fresh and 
rested for the parade. And so the 
long-awaited, magnificent morning 
dawned. The airfield was crowded. 
Standing stiffly at attention, we 
listened to our last instructions 
from the CO followed by the te- 
dious bombast of the Political 
Commissar: 

“Today we must show the whole 


world what we are capable of. 
Long live Comrade Stalin!” 

We walked over to our planes. 
The Kremlin guards took off the 
seals and checked the cockpits for 
the last time. We were permitted 
to take nothing with us except 
our maps and pencils. We were 
searched particularly for metallic 
objects. What if somebody decided 
to throw a thing like that on the 
sconce of our beloved leader? 

All this took no less than two 
hours. But at long last we climbed 
into the cockpits and started the 
engines. The signal flashed and the 
planes rose into the air with a 
mighty roar. Our regiments flew 
right behind the “leader,” young 
Stalin, passing Podolsk, Ismailov, 
Elin. . . . Looking back I saw that 
the Stormovik fighters and the 
bombers had already spread out 
into impressive formations. Bon- 
fires directed us all the way to Mos- 
cow, while in the city itself we 
were guided by mirrors mounted 
on roofs. I tuned in my radio and 
heard the announcer from the Red 
Square say: 

“Another few minutes and above 
us will appear Stalin’s glorious 
falcons .. .” 

And here we were over the out- 
skirts of Moscow. The streets were 
so full of flags that, seeing them 
from: above, they looked like a 
bright red carpet. And there was 
the Square. We heard the strains 
of the Air Force March and 
“. . . above us now is the com- 
mander of the parade—the Fal- 
con of the Soviet air—Vassily 
Stalin . . .” and when we had 
passed the square, the radio blared 
a message from Comrade Stalin to 
the Commander: 
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“Falcon! Falcon! Falcon! Con- 
gratulations on your success and 
thanks to every one of your men!” 

“T am serving the Soviet Union!” 
the “Falcon” replied and passed on 
the radio message: 

“Thanks to you all, the partici- 
pants of the parade! My congrat- 
ulations on your achievement!” 

“We serve . . . we serve the So- 
viet Union!” radio replies poured 
in from each plane. 

“Planes to continue to their 
bases!” came the orders. 

We turned right and headed for 
Tula. We were not permitted to 
return to our own’ field immedi- 
ately. The first to land would be 
the jet planes which had sufficient 
fuel only for a 40-minute flight. 
Two hours later we too touched 
down and immediately received 


medals commemorating the “30- 
year-old Soviet Army.” 


Every MAN, in his heart, feels 
an affinity between life and ap- 
proaching spring. In the spring of 
1948 my own state of mind was 
in full harmony with nature’s 
bloom. For the first time in years 
I was truly drunk with the joy 
of living. 

Her name was Valya. She was a 
tall, slim blonde, with blue eyes and 
a gay smile brightening a sweet 
face. With her, life seemed com- 
plete at last. What more could I 
want? I was in love—and she loved 
me. I longed to withdraw into our 
own shell, draw a happy curtain 
against the world outside, forget its 
ugly, irritating aspect, to escape 
from reality and my own brooding. 

But reality would not submit to 
my desires. Rudely and uncere- 
moniously it tore into my defenses. 
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It began with an invitation to re- 
port to the chief of the as 
Section” of our regiment. en I 
reported, I asked: 

“What was it you wished to talk 
to me about, Comrade Lieuten- 
ant?” 

“Well, I understand you worked 
with Special Section back in 1942, 
then at the front in 1944, in Striy 
in 1945-46. Correct?” 

“Correct,” I answered. “Also 
during this year’s Moscow May 
Parade.” 

“Is that so? That’s very good.” 

“I can’t see anything good in it,” 
I said. “What’s the point of this 
silly inter-espionage system?” 

“It just seems to have no point, 
Comrade Pirogov. Recently, a few 
days ago in fact, we arrested two 
sergeants who had been prisoners 
of war, had worked for the Ger- 
mans, and were now working for 
the Americans. And only because 
of this ‘silly’ system, as you call it, 
were we able to catch them.” 

“Have they confessed?” 

“Not yet. But I am more than 
certain that there is no mistake. 
For many years to come we shall 
have to keep a watchful cye on all 
who have been prisoners of war. 
And we've plenty of those.” 

“Oh, I understand. You are talk- 
ing about Utkin, my new pilot, 
aren’t you? Now, I am to spy on 
him. Somebody else, perhaps he 
himself, is spying on me. As a re- 
sult, anyone with a minimum of 
brains can figure out the system 
and come to the only possible con- 
clusion: live, watch, and be silent. 
And the system of inter-espionage 
ceases to make sense.” 

“Not quite. Nobody can be so 
self-controlled that he won’t, some- 
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time or other, utter a foolishness in 
jest. And, if he utters it, it means 
he thinks it. And once he thinks 
it he is capable—at a given, deci- 
sive moment—of doing harm. So, 
you are to watch Utkin.” 

“Very well, Lieutenant,” I mut- 
tered through my teeth and 
slammed the door behind me. 

That night I had been invited to 
spend the evening at the Utkins’. 
He had asked me and another 
friend and his wife. 

Soon I sat at his table and I felt 
sick at the memory that only an 
hour ago I had agreed to watch 
him so-that I might betray him. 
When the women left the room I 
could stand it no longer. I told the 
men what had happened. 

“I am to spy on you, Utkin, re- 
port on what you do evenings, 
where you go, whom you meet, 
what your attitude is towards the 
government and so on. So guard 
against me, my friend, don’t speak 
to me unnecessarily, don’t invite me 
to your house.” 

“But nobody can live like that,” 
Utkin said in disgust. 

“Why are you so surprised?” our 
friend said. “When I was flying 
with Pirogov, I was instructed to 
spy on him. I’ve even submitted two 
or three little reports.” 

“Which was confirmed to me to- 
day,” I laughed. “That’s it, my 
friends. We’re like flies in a spider’s 
web—moving cautiously, silently 
and distrustful of each other. And 
that’s what they call freedom.” 


Ir was not long before I got into 
worse trouble. It happened during 
our political indoctrination classes. 
Our instructor on the “History of 
the Party” was giving us a long- 


winded and confused account of 
the first two years of the postwar 
Five-Year Plan. He finished his 
lecture and decided to test our 
attentiveness at once. 

“Comrade Gorbov, how far was 
the Plan fulfilled during its first 
two years?” 

“By 99 per cent.” 

“How far?” The Captain knitted 
his brows. “Why 99 per cent? Don’t 
you start any counter-revolutionary 
actions here! You don’t read the 
newspapers, don’t listen to lectures. 
I told you: in the essential indus- 
tries the Plan was fulfilled by 101 
per cent and in the non-essential 
by 99 per cent.” 

“But what has counter-revolu- 
tion to do with it?” Brash as usual, 
I couldn’t keep my mouth shut. “I 
have a question. What was the 
daily average pay of a Kolkhoz 
worker during the past year?” 

“That hasn’t been published 
yet,” he shouted in rage. 

“You don’t know the basic facts 
that concern millions of Soviet citi- 
zens, but you accuse a man of coun- 
ter-revolution when he errs by two 
per cent on coal production.” 

“Quiet!” shouted the Captain. 

Gorbov jumped up pale and 
trembling and ran from the room. 

Everybody else joined in the 
row. Somebody forgot himself and 
called out: 

“The Voice of America broad- 
cast the figures on the daily average 
wage long ago, but you're still 
afraid to tell. Coal . . . that’s all 
very well. But a peasant can’t cut 
himself a coat from it.” 

The captain collected his books 
in grim silence and left the room. 

That night I wasn’t surprised 
when Gorboy and I were sum- 
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moned to Divisional Special Section. 

“I understand the situation,” 
said the Colonel. “But who quoted 
the Voice of America?” 

“I don’t know,” Gorbov said 
quietly. “I was not in the room 
when the row broke.” 

“The captain reports that it was 
you, Pirogov.” 

“I’ve never heard it. I have no 
radio.” 

“Now, look here, Pirogov. You 
do this kind of thing too often. If 
you behave like that again, I'll have 
you locked up.” 

I went out. The world looked 
bleak. “I won’t be silent, simply be- 
cause I can’t,” I suddenly realized 
and unmitigated horror struck me. 
“I won't be able to hold back. And 
then what? Some _forced-labor 
camp where men remain human 
for no more than a year and then 
turn into cattle? No! Never!” But 
what was I to do? I didn’t know. 


‘SHortTLy AFTER this incident we 
received new orders which were 
marked with two zeros—designat- 
ing “top secret.” 

Some pilot, apparently, had es- 
caped from Zaporozhe to Turkey 
in his fighter plane. 

“Well done!” was my first reac- 
tion. “That’s it . . . the way out I’ve 
been searching for so long.” 

After hearing the orders we had 
to sign a statement to the effect 
that we were aware of the implica- 
tions in case we attempted a similar 
venture: twenty-five years in camp 
for the culprit and varying terms 
for his relatives and friends, de- 
pending on their complicity. 

As I waited my turn to sign the 
statement, bitter thoughts revolved 
in my mind. I felt sure that I would 
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perish one day and drag my best 
friends, particularly Valya, down 
with me. I loved Valya but I knew 
now that I had to break with her 
—if for no other reason than to 
prevent her involvement in my 
affairs with Special Section. I did 
not have a chance, I realized, for I 
had long ago become an “enemy” 
in my own soul. I had to fight the 
regime I had come to hate. But to 
fight here, at home, a man had to 
wear a mask. And I couldn’t do 
that. As it was, I was close to the 
precipice. I had to think, think 
clearly, think precisely. I signed the 
statement . . . 

That night I could not sleep. I 
smoked cigarette after cigarette. 
The order had called the pilot who 
flew to Turkey a traitor. Legally 
that was correct. Why, then, did his 
example tempt me so? During the 
war such a course had never oc- 
curred to me. I had hated the 
enemy for all his crimes in our 
land. But nobody was attacking us 
now. Then why did they continue 
to talk about “the enemy”? 

And who was betrayed by this 
pilot? His fatherland? Was the 
fatherland nothing but the land 
where a man happened to draw his 
first breath? Did that land remain 
the fatherland for him who inno- 
cently languished behind the barbed 
wire of its forced-labor camps? For 
him who starved to death not dar- 
ing to eat the bread he had grown? 
For him who vegetated in unspeak- 
able slavery, his speech muzzled 
and even his thoughts under watch- 
ful surveillance? Did the father- 
land need all that? 

No. That was needed only by 
those who stole our fatherland from 
us, who converted it into one huge 








concentration camp, who appro- 
priated to themselves our victory at 
the very moment when we threw 
the enemy’s banners on the door- 
step of the Kremlin. 

To serve them—that’s where the 
treason lay. But where had the 
pilot found the courage to leave the 
land of his birth? Would I have 
the courage to do the same? 


THE NEXT EVENING I went to 
see Anatole Barsov. I had known 
him since March, 1947, and we'd 
been friends ever since. Gradually 
we had come to trust each other. 
We went to a Cafe. It was almost 
empty. Casually we discussed the 
secret order and the pilot’s escape. 

“Magnificent man!” Barsov ex- 
claimed after a short pause, for- 
getting all precautions. “Took 
French leave and told them to go 
chase the wind.” 

“Pipe down,’ I whispered. 
“What do you mean: magnificent. 
He’s a traitor, that’s all. He be- 
trayed the people.” 

“The people would hail his kind 
of man, not those who won't give 
a sergeant leave to see his dying 
mother—to say nothing of the big- 
shots. I am interested. Did he actu- 
ally have enough gasoline to get 
as far as Turkey?” 

_ “Apparently, because he got 
there.” 

Laughingly he said: “How far 
could we get?” 

“IT don’t know offhand. But it 
wouldn’t be difficult to estimate. I 
could tell you tomorrow.” 

“Listen. You know, I'd go to hell 
itself just to get out of here.” 

I looked around me. No one was 
near. “And your family?” 

“Yes, that’s a worry. But they'll 
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see it my way. And, after all, there 
must be an end to this state of 
affairs one day...” 

“Then you agree?” 

“And you?” 

“I asked you first.” 

He looked at me in deep con- 
centration, then said with full con- 
viction, “Yes.” 

“Me too,” I breathed. 

“Well, Anatole,” I started again, 
“Both of us must remember one 
thing. If I should go to Special 
Section now and report this con- 
versation you'll get -twenty-five 
years, and I fifteen. If you do it, 
then the years will be the other 
way round.” 

“T know. I also know that even 
he who gets fifteen, won’t survive 
more than five. So . . . my life is 
in your hands and yours in mine.” 

“All right. Next on the agenda is, 
where and when,” I said. 

“Where, you'll have to figure 
out. And when, will depend on the 
opportunity. The only bad thing 
about this is that we fly two differ- 


ent planes.” 

“That only an accident can 
change.” 

“What about Valya?” he asked 
suddenly. 


For the first time I shivered. 
Barsov continued. 

“You'll have to break off with 
her as quickly as possible. Other- 
wise they'll torture her to death, 
when. . .” 

“And your wife and son? Will 
you tell them?” 

“Are you out of your mind? I am 
sure that when Yura grows up a 
little, ’ll return to Russia—but a 
free Russia. And he’ll forgive me.” 

A week later I gave Barsov a 
full report on our possibilities. Ac- 
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cording to my calculations we 
should have enough gasoline for as 
far as Munich in Germany. But in 
case of bad weather we would head 
for Linz, just inside the American 
zone of Austria. It was too bad that 
the border of the Soviet zone in the 
district of Linz ran so near to that 
city. Linz was crucial in my calcu- 
lations because it was the western- 
most point on the map we were 
given on our flights. And in the 
order we had received recently 
there was this instruction: 

“Air crews are not permitted to 
carry secret instructions or maps 
on their flights.” In addition to that 
the order stated that, whenever a 
group of planes flew together and 
one of them got out of formation, 
another was to follow him at once 
and, if the first plane flew in the 
direction of the borders, it was to 
get ahead of him, fire one warning 
volley followed by real fire in case 
of default. 

In short, air 
longer trusted. 

Barsov was satisfied with my 
conclusions. Then, turning the 
radio very low, we listened to the 
Voice of America. We wanted to 
feel sure that the Americans would 
not surrender us, and discussed 
every statement of the “Voice” 
from that viewpoint. 

And so our life went on. Bar- 
sov and I saw each other often. We 
discussed and scrutinized our plan 
constantly. One evening, as I was 
sitting in Barsov’s house, he asked, 

“What do you think, Peter? Are 
we quite ready for the flight?” 

“T think so.” 

“Then we are ready, as of to- 
day?” 

Peewee 
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crews were no 


Now there was no turning back. 


SLowLy VALYA came to accept 
the fact that even our friendship 
must cease. It was a hard, desper- 
ate victory for me, but our love 
was dead. We stopped seeing each 
other. 

And every day Anatole and I 
went out to the airfield, but our 
opportunity did not arise. The 
months passed. 

Legend had it that every man, 
once in his lifetime, is granted 
“his five minutes.” No more than 
that. If he does not squander them, 
if he takes a chance without hesi- 
tation, if he risks all, he can win 
fortune’s highest reward. 

I believe that our “five minutes,” 
Barsov’s and mine, ticked off on 
October 9, 1948. 

I woke up early that morning, 
did my chores automatically, as if 
someone were giving me orders. 
For some reason I put on my 
dress uniform and wore all my 
medals, checked the contents of 
my bag and went out. 

Barsov got to the airfield late, 
about eight. By that time I had 
learned that my pilot was on the 
sick list and would not fly today. 
I told Barsov about it and his eyes 
lit up. “And my navigator is on 
duty at headquarters.” 

My heart contracted. Here it was 
at last—our first chance. At 10 a.m. 
we received orders to fly together, 
Barsov and I. Thirty minutes blind 
flight along a fixed course. We 
walked to our plane. 

“Don’t forget, Peter. Say ‘On 
course’ as soon as we level off and 


Pll shake your hand. Then we'll 


-climb and head West.” 


Our mechanic reported that the 
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plane was ready and that we had 
fuel for an hour’s flight. Barsov 
protested ; too little. 

“But the flight is only for thirty 
minutes.” 

“Listen,” I told the man, “the 
weather is lousy. What if we lose 
our way?” 

We stood aside and smoked a 
cigarette while he added more 
gasoline. 

“All set.” The props were turn- 
ing. We climbed in. 

“Ready,” I said to Anatole. 

“Let’s go,” Barsov smiled and 
the plane took off . . . 

At 12 noon exactly we left 
ground, circled above the airfield, 
checked the instruments and flew 
off along the assigned route. 

“On course!” I shouted, but 
Barsov did not answer. 

“On course!” 

Silence. In panic I felt for the 
cord of my inter-com—it was not 
connected. Quickly I plugged it in 
and heard Barsov’s nervous voice. 

“Why are you silent?” 

I explained and then said: “On 
course.” He stretched out his hand 
and I clutched it. 

“Course 280,” I commanded. 

“Course 280,” Barsov repeated, 
and the plane, after a slight bank, 
leveled off. We were in the clouds. 
Suddenly a voice startled me on the 
inter-com. 

“Comrade Navigator, control 
tower wants to know our position.” 
In the excitement I had completely 
forgotten the third member, of the 
crew, our sergeant radio operator, 
an innocent party to our escape. 

“We are flying on course,” I told 
him. I glanced at the instruments 
and asked Barsov, “Engine ticking 
over all right?” 


“Perfect. 
the border?” 

“Soon.” I wrote on my pad: 
“Don’t use your mike. Write your 
questions down here. The radio 
operator might guess.” 

Barsov nodded. 

12,000 feet. Through a break in 
the clouds I thought I recognized 
the border before us. The earth 
looked the same; so did the moun- 
tain range. I looked for landmarks. 
Then I wondered whether we were 
being chased yet. But I could not 
see a plane in sight anywhere. The 
thirty minutes of our flight were up. 
I was waiting for the operator's 
next question. 

“Navigator, please! The field 
wants to know our exact position 
at once.” 

Well, I thought, they haven't 
gone into action yet. But if we re- 
mained in contact, they could de- 
termine our position pretty soon. 

“Turn off your set and don’t an- 
swer.” 

“Why?” the sergeant asked, be- 
wildered. 

“Orders.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

According to my calculations we 
would soon reach the Danube, 
check our position and then a 
pass Vienna from the south, 
through the Alps. We flew on 
through rain and storm clouds. We 
could see nothing. But at last there 
was the river beneath us, glisten- 
ing like a blue silk ribbon. 

“That’s Linz,” I announced tri- 
umphantly. 

We flew at 900 feet above the 
city. We dared not take chances. 

“Peter, check with the map. I'll 
give you the landmarks. Three 
bridges across the river . . .” 


Are we approaching 
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Correct. This was Linz, just the 
other side of Soviet occupied Aus- 
tria. Beyond it was the American 
zone and beyond it my map was a 
blank. An airfield appeared on our 
left, but we could not distinguish 
its nationality. We left it behind. 
Ten minutes later we approached 
high mountains and figured that 
further “blind” flying was dan- 
gerous. 

“Anatole, we’d better turn back 
and land on that airfield we saw.” 
We turned back. The plane 
swooped down and we were racing 
along the runway. 

“The brakes!” I yelled. “The 
brakes!” 

“The brakes aren’t working,” 
Barsov replied calmly. 

I dug my feet into the floor- 
boards. Barsov switched off the en- 
gine. A jolt ...a crash... the 
right undercarriage smashed. I tore 
off my helmet and leaped out. We 
still were not sure where we were. 
But just then several cars drove out 
and we knew then that the airfield 


’ was not “ours.” 


Barsov said to our dumbfounded 
sergeant, “Well, Sasha, we're in 


' America now.” Quickly we ex- 


_ plained things and asked him to 


es 


forgive us for fooling him. Several 
American officers came towards us. 
All our efforts to understand each 
other in the ‘various languages any 
of us knew, proved futile. It was 
like being struck dumb. And I 
couldn’t think of a single English 
phrase I had learned by heart. 
Finally I remembered. 

“I is Rossian pilot.” 

“Okay.” 

“It is Linz?” Barsov asked point- 
ing toward the city. 

"vee. 
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THE NEXT FEW Days were filled 
with anxiety and uncertainty about 
our future. The nervous tension 
was almost unbearable. We began 
to suspect that the Americans took 
us for secret agents sent by the 
Soviet government and the very 
thought made our heads spin. Yet, 
neither of us regretted our action. 

On the evening of the eighth day 
a tall, hefty officer entered the 
room, said “all right” and began 
waving his arms. Then he smiled 
good-naturedly and continued to 
gesticulate. We understood noth- 
ing, but finally smiled in response. 
Then, luckily, an interpreter en- 
tered and cleared up the mystery. 
He told us that a mixed Soviet- 
American Commission was arriving 
tomorrow and that we could then 
choose our fate freely: remain here 
or return to Russia. 

Barsov and I looked at each 
other, as if awakening from a deep 
sleep, and I watched his pale, hag- 
gard face come slowly to life. 

The first to be called before the 
Commission was Barsov, and his 
interview lasted three hours. Then 
came the sergeant who agreed to 
return home. Finally I heard them 
call my name. I entered a large 
room. An American flag hung on 
the wall. Four men sat at a large 
round table on the left and next te 
it, at a smaller desk, were two 
stenographers. Facing me was a 
gray-haired American colonel with 
his interpreter; to the left, “the 
man from over there” with his. 
At first I was afraid to look at 
anybody. But then I felt ashamed 
at such cowardice. “Don’t be 
afraid,” I said to myself. “Look 
him straight in the eyes, look.” 

He was a well-fed man in the 
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impeccable uniform of an infantry 
major. But his face—it was sleek, 
with cold rigid features. I saw him 
studying me and smiling with cal- 
culated irony. This was not the 
“infantry,” I realized, but unmis- 
takably and clearly, a high-ranking 
officer of the MVD. 

The American colonel explained 
the situation to me, urged that 1 
make my choice freely and stated 
that the American army would 

rantee me freedom, help me 
find work and then leave me alone. 

I sat, forgetting for a moment 
that I had made my choice long 

. These men personified two 
worlds, widely apart, two worlds 
between which I was to choose. 

“What do you say, Mr. Piro- 
gov?” the colonel broke in on my 
reflections. 

“Two months ago I decided to 
do what I have done. I remain 
convinced that I did right. If the 
American people will accept me, I 
shall be grateful and very happy. 
I no longer wish to live in the So- 
viet Union.” 

“Your documents,” the major 
asked icily. Silently I handed him 
my military identification papers. 
He scrutinized the documents, then 
took a letter from his briefcase and, 
with a disarming smile, held it 
toward me. 

“T brought you a letter. Would 
you like to read it?” 

“No thank you.” 

“But this is from Valya.. .” 

“IT don’t care who it’s from.” 

The major slit open the envelope 
and began reading. I lost my tem- 
per. “I won’t listen!” I screamed. 

The colonel interrupted and de- 
manded that the reading be 


stopped. 


“Comrade Pirogov,” the major 
resumed. “You are a good officer 
and the government considers the 
whole affair to be nothing but an 
unfortunate accident. You simply 
lost your way. Now, if you return 
home, the government will guar- 
antee you your full freedom, a job 
in the army—and no questions 
asked.” 

“Only a man who knows abso- 
lutely nothing about aviation could 
talk such nonsense about losing our 
way. As to your promises, they’re 
just to lure me into your car. As 
soon as we cross into Soviet terri- 
tory you'll have me in handcuffs.” 

“As the official representative of 
my government I declare that 
nothing like that will take place.” 

“Your official word is meaning- 
less once we are out of this room.” 

The major said nothing. Then he 
started all over again. “And what 
shall I tell Valya?” 

Valya . . . I knew that once 
“they” had put their finger on the 
girl nothing, not even my return, 
would save either of‘us. I looked 
him in the eye. “You, Major, are 
reminding me that this poor girl 
will pay a my crime. I am aware 
of that. You know very well that 
she is quite innocent. But cannibals 
need their fare, no matter what.” 

“What cannibals?” the major 
sneered. 

“Well then, the robots of the 
MVD.” 

Now the major lost his temper. 

“Tt is obvious . . .” he started, but 
the colonel stopped him and said 
that everything was perfectly clear. 

While the major hesitated I rose 
and declared that I had nothing 
more to say and would answer no 
further questions. 
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“Comrade Pirogov,” the major 
turned to me with studied courtesy. 
“If things go wrong in America, 
call on the Soviet representative, 
and our government will take you 
under its protection.” 

I felt myself break into a cold 
sweat of fury but replied flatly: 

“Thank you very much. But 
don’t worry about me, please. I'll 
manage somehow.” 

After weeks of waiting for per- 
mission to go to America, we left 
on a tour of the State of Virginia. 
We were guests of that State’s 
Chamber of Commerce and we ap- 
preciated the warmth, friendship 
and attention we encountered 


everywhere. 

But every honeymoon must come 
to an end. We came to New York 
and a new life for us was to begin 


in earnest. Anatole and I did not 
live together. I began writing my 
book while he found work, first in 
Brooklyn, then in Bridgeport, Conn. 
We continued to see each other 
often but—while I was anxious to 
keep telling the truth about my 
country—Barsov seemed to shrink 
from publicity, and became ab- 
sorbed in the problems of his per- 
sonal adjustment. 

But on a pleasant, peaceful Sun- 
day in the country last summer I 
was suddenly told that Barsov in- 
tended to return to Russia and had 
already taken out a Soviet passport. 
I couldn’t believe it. When I got 
back to New York, I had a phone 
call from Barsov. 

“Come right over, Anatole. 1 
want to talk to you,” I said without 
further ado. An hour later he 
knocked on my door. I asked him 
what was new and he said: 


“What should there be?” 
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“Take off your coat and go wash 
up. Let’s have dinner together.” 
As soon as he left the room, I went 
through the pockets of his coat but 
found no passport. When he re- 
turned I felt his trouser pockets. 

“Why are you searching me?” 
he asked in astonishment. 

“T was told you’d taken out a 
Soviet passport,” I said bluntly. 

He blew up. “Are you crazy? 
Who told you?” 

I hesitated, but finally told him 
the story as reported to me. 

“Surely you don’t believe that?” 
Barsov cried and jumped from his 
chair. I was relieved and dumb- 
founded both. He couldn’t have 
been play-acting. At any rate, I 
calmed down and suggested that he 
go out of town for awhile. “I can 
let you have fifty dollars,” I said. 

“All right. Pll go back to Bridge- 
port today, tell my landlord and 
will come back here tomorrow. I'll 
leave for Sea Cliff from here.” 

“Fine. Tomorrow I’m due to get 
part of the advance for my book.” 

“Why are you writing it, Peter?” 
he suddenly asked in a different 
tone. “Every country has its faults. 
Why throw dirt on the Soviet 
Union?” 

“What are you talking about?” 
I asked with genuine - perplexity. 
“I’m not throwing any dirt. I’m 
telling things just as they happened. 
Here, take a look.” 

I pushed several pages of my 
manuscript toward him. He read 
them attentively and said: 

“No, I admit there’s no dirt 
here. But why bother? They’ll get 
even with you. My advice is to tear 
up everything and burn it. . .” 

“IT won't. Let them kill me, but 
the book will remain. Besides,” I 








smiled, “it’s too late anyway. I’ve 
signed the contract and am getting 
my advance.” 

“I know all that. And still I tell 
you to drop it. Pll give you the 
money and you return the ad- 
vance.” 

“You? Where will you get it?” 
Something was dreadfully wrong. 

“That’s none of your business,” 
I heard Barsov’s voice as from afar. 
“I told you I'd get it, and I will.” 

“All right. P'll think about it.” 

At twelve o'clock the next day he 
came to my room. I wrote a short 
note and took out the money. “Here 
you are, Anatole. This note is to the 
landlady asking her to give you a 
room. I’ll join you on Saturday.” 

He looked at me, smiled, and 
then suddenly turned ashen grey. 
His lips trembled as if he were about 
to cry. “No... 1 don’t need your 
note. I won’t be able to deliver it. 
And I won’t need your money 
either. But I can do something else 
for you, Peter. Any letter you'd like 
to write to Russia I'll deliver.” 

“Stop the comedy, Anatole,” I 
heard myself say. 

“Well, what about the letters? 
I’m in a hurry.” 

He got up. I threw myself be- 
tween him and the door. I can’t re- 
member everything I blurted out 
that time. But I tried to convince 
him, make him see sense, I begged 
him . . . Finally my anger abruptly 
collapsed. “All right, if that’s what 
you want. But tell me how you got 
in touch with the Embassy.” 

“There’s nothing much to tell. I 
located a man from the Embassy 
and went to see him. We had a 
long talk and a day or two later I 
got my passport. They were asking 
about you too . . . wondered if 
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you'd go with me. I told them you 
had signed your contract with a 
publisher and they replied that that 
was nothing; they would themselves 
return the money. They said they 
wouldn’t prosecute us if we came 
back together. All we’d have to do 
is write a book on what we saw in 
America.” 

“Thank them kindly for me. But 
the answer is no. And as for you, 
you damn fool, I wish you luck.” 

“Why insult me? Are you going 
to write any letters?” 

“Are you kidding? Want com- 
panions for your trip to Siberia?” 

He grew thoughtful, lit a ciga- 
rette and, with a pleading glance at 
me, started again. 

“Think it over, Peter. Your com- 
ing would save me. They told me 
I'd get seven to ten years if I re- 
turn alone.” 

“No, Anatole, I can’t.” 

“All right, Peter. Goodbye.” 


A WEEK PASSED. I was going 
crazy thinking about the whole busi- 
ness. I was horrified at what Bar- 
sov had done, but I was sorry for 
him too and, in addition, I began to 
feel responsible. Finally I wrote 
Barsov a letter, care of the Soviet 
Embassy in Washington, suggesting 
that we meet again, in New York 
or Washington, as he preferred. I 
hinted that I had been thinking 
about the proposition he had made 
to me. I mailed the letter and was 
at once assailed by doubts. Would 
the Embassy pass on the message? 
Would they permit the meeting? 
Could they not set a trap for me? 

There was one man in Washing- 
ton who had helped us*both a great 
deal during our first days in Ameri- 
ca. He had retained his interest in 
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us and haa told us we could al- 
ways count on him as a friend. I 
telephoned him and he promised to 
contact the government agencies 
involved. 

A few days later I received an 
answer from Barsov. It was a long 
letter, bombastic and without a 
single grammatical error. Barsov 
agreed to our meeting and fixed it 
for the following evening in a 
Washington restaurant. Again I 
telephoned my friend in Washing- 
ton, and we agreed that I should 
leave the following morning. 

At the appointed hour, 6 o’clock 
in the evening, my taxi brought me 
to the restaurant. I walked up and 
down in front of the entrance wait- 
ing for Barsov. Then I decided to 
step inside to see if he was, perhaps, 
there and, at the same time, to look 
the place over. I walked into a 
narrow lobby. To the right was the 
bar with a few small tables against 
the tapestried walls, to the left an- 
other room. A lot of people sat at 
the tables and stood at the bar 
counter. Barsov was not there and 
I went back into the street. 

Finally I saw Barsov coming 
towards me. He was unshaved, his 
crumpled face looked bluish be- 
neath the stubble. His eyes darted 
about restlessly. He kept his hands 
in his pockets. 

“Hello,” he said offhandedly. 
“Been waiting long?” 

“More than ten minutes. Why 
are you late?” 

“Skip it. Well, let’s go.” 

He led the way to an unoccupied 
table in the bar and insisted that I 
sit with my back against the tapes- 
tried wall. Something made me re- 
fuse. 

“So, we meet again,” 
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he said 


theatrically as we sat down” 

“That’s right.” 

The waiter came for our order 
and when I asked for something to 
eat, he told us that we would have 
to go into the dining room for that. 
Barsov went ahead and suddenly, 
as we were passing through the 
hall, several men lunged at me. I 
realized in terror that I had fallen 
into a trap. My left arm was caught 
in a viselike grip and I felt hand- 
cuffs snap around my left wrist. 
Someone else was pressing my right 
arm against it trying to immobilize 
me. Others were pushing from be- 
hind. I strained every muscle in my 
body and resisted violently. It 
couldn’t have lasted more than a 
couple of minutes because, just as 
suddenly, other men appeared and 
grappled my attackers. At that mo- 
ment I felt a heavy blow against 
the back of my head. Almost un- 
conscious and with my left hand 
still locked in the handcuff I was 
pushed into a taxi. The men with 
me were Americans who spoke 
Russian. 

“What’s happened to Barsov?” I 
asked, feeling a huge lump on the 
back of my head. 

“In custody.” 

I never saw him again. Neither 
was I told at that time of what 
would happen to him. A few weeks 
later the world learned that he had 
been turned over to the Soviets in 
the city of Linz, U. S. zone in Aus- 
tria, where we had crash-landed. 
His story had completed a full 
cycie ... 

I took the train bound for New 
York, still shocked by the events 
of the fateful day, until I caught 
myself scape that I was going 
home . 











“Now, just a minute...” 








CLIMAX . . - Out of 25 years of playgoing, 


drama critic John Chapman chooses 
the 10 most dramatic and memorable 
moments in the American theater — 
recreating the excitement of “What 
Price Glory?” the humor of 
“Harvey,” the tragic passions of “A 
Streetcar Named Desire” (above). 
You won’t want to miss this touch of 
Broadway in Pageant this month. 





